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A NOTABLE WAGNER VOLUME. 


Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS paneniesl nnnes Lemrieehine 


In 18 Volumes. WAGNER. By ANGELO NEUMANN. With Four 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Pocket Edition.—Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net each. This account of Director Neumann’s travelling Wagner Theatre 


in Europe throws much interesting light on Wagner’s personality 
Library Edition.—Crown 8vo. each with a Frontispiece. 6s. per vol, | 24 the history of The Ring. 


Richard Feverel The Amazing Marriage | RACIAL PROBLEMS IN HUN- 





: GARY. By 8. W. SETON-WATSON (" Scotus Viator"), 
Beauchamp’s Career Diana of the Crossways Author of “ The Future of Austria-Hungary.”’ Forty-two 
Sandra Belloni Harry Richmond Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
- , “ Extraordinarily d te.” —Spectator. 
Vittoria Rhoda Fleming “ His book will at once take rank as the standard authority 
The Egoist The Shaving of Shagpat on this immensely important subject.”—Nation. 


Evan Harrington The Tragic Comedians | THE MAKING OF CANADA, 


One of Our Conquerors Short Stories 1763-1814. By A. G. bRADLEY, Author of “The 
° ee ight wi rance for No merica," anada in the 
Lord Ormont and his Poems—in Two Volumes Twentieth Century," &c. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


i An Essay on Comed 128. 6d. net. 
Aminta Y Y “Among the years of Canada's making none reckon for so 
, ion. much as those of the vivid and evo mary half-century of whi 
Prospectus ” Application Mr. Bradley gives so stimulating an account in these bright and 
invigorating chapters.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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By the Author of 
“ Bachelor Betty.” 


PATRICIA 
BARING 


By 
WINIFRED JAMES. 


‘* We have nothing but praise for 
this singularly fresh andstriking book.’’ 
—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“This book is one of the most 
subtle, and at the same time successful 


By the Author of “ The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come.’’ 


THE TRAIL OF THE 
LONESOME PINE 


By 
JOHN FOX, dr. 


‘* The story of June, the pictures of 
Kentucky life, the glorious open air 
of the mountains, and the Lonesome 
Pine itself, have made us so thankful 


JENEAS SILVIUS (Enea Silvio de 
Piccolomini—Pius II.), Orator, Man of Letters, Statesman, 
and ope. By WILLIAM BOULTING. _Iustrated. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“A welcome attempt by a writer of taste and judgment to 
supply an English biography of the great medieval scholar (1405- 
1464) whose apecy is memorable for his efforts to form an armed 
confederation of Christian princes to resist the Turk.” —Times. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE COUN- 
CILS: A Sketch of the Life and Times of Baldassare Cossa 
(Afterward Pope John the Twenty-third), By EUSTACE 
J. KITTS. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“It is most interesting reading, and throws a clear light on an 
= and confused period of European history.”—Aberdeen 
vee Fess. 


AN HISTORICAL INTRODUC- 


TI°N TO THE MARPRELATE TRACTS. By W. M. 
PIERCE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ An able, learned, and exhaustive investigation, from the Non- 


studies of girlhood and the develop- | that we forget the slaughter and think | conformist point of view, of the origin, bearing, contents, and 
ment of womanhood penned during | only of the beauty of the tale.""— | 2Uthorship of the famous Martin a Tracts called forth 


7 A by the condition of the Church under Elizabeth, and designed_to 
recent ye rs.'’"—Southport Guardian. | Westminster Gazette. show the unscriptural character of Episcopacy.”—Times. 











ON SALE 10 ORANGE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, “THE 
EVERYWHERE LONDON, W.C. COUNTRY HOME” 











THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 1909 MODEL 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges to demonstrate that their pens are the very best, and have the 
largest sale, that no better article can be produced. 
They offer, as an advertisement, the half-guinea 2 6 
Diamond Star Fountain Pens, 1909 Model, for 2/6 each. / 


This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium poveet, making it practically everlasting, smooth, soft, and easy writing, 
and a pleasure to use. Twin Feed and Spiral to regulate the flow of ink, and all the latest improvements. 





LE HE CE CCRC 





_ THE SELF-FILLING AND SELF-CLEANING PERFECTION FOUNTAIN PEN is a Marvel of Simplicity; it deserves to be popular. 
It is non-leakable, fills itself in an instant, cleans itself in a moment—a press, a fill—and every part is guaranteed for two years. The 
Massive 14-carat Gold Nib is iridium pointed, and will last for years, and improves in use. Fine, Medium, Broad, or J points can be had. 
This Marvellous Self-Filling Pen, worth 15/- 5 6 
is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 each. / 


It deserves to be popular, and is certain to be the Pen of the Future. Every Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if not 
“Y satisfied. Any of our readers desiring a really genuine article cannot do better than write to the Makers, Messrs. MYNART 

















> Ltd., Dept. A, 71 High Holborn, London, W.C., and acquire this Bargain. (Agents wanted.) | 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’ NEWEST PUBLICATIONS 





CALENDARIUM LONWDINENSE, or the J London 
ALMANACK FOR THE YEAR 1909. Fine etched plate, “‘ The Tower 
of London,” by Wutiam Monx, R.E. 15$x114. 23. 6d. net. 


LONDON VISIONS. By LavurENcE Binyon. Collected and 
Augmented. Printed at the Chiswick Press. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“To turn over Mr. Binyon’s book is to wonder that the volume of poetry 
about London should be no greater than it is. . Mr. Binyon is wise in 
cultivating his sense of her poetry and in collecting into one volume the 
many poems to which she has inspired him—a volume which on this account 
alone, we imagine, will have to be accorded a place in the history of 
English etry. He is alive to all her charming or repellant characteristics. 
He sees her sometimes with the eyes of Dickens, sometimes with those of 
Claude Monet, and sometimes with those of Jeremiah; he knows all her 
beauty and all her ugliness; her ghastly impass vity and her passionate life; 
her splendour and her meanness; her immemorial story and her brief passage 
through Time. . Mr. Binyon’s verse shows his clear artistic intention 
and careful accomplishment.”—TZhe Times. 4 : 
“Mr. Laurence Binyon’s work needs no bush.” —Zvening Standard. 


A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY OF LIONEL 
JOHNSON. With Biographical Note by C. K. Snorter. Royal 16mo, 
18. net. : 

“It was the fashion at one time to say that Lionel Johnson’s poems 
were academic exercises. The publication of this volume may help to reverse 
that verdict. Though there is little call to weed out his poems, it must be 
admitted that the editor has chosen those which show him as, first and fore- 
most, a poet of a pure and high passion, devoted in the main to lost causes, 
remote and often discredited ideals; and a poet who, in spite of certain 
wilful pieces of crabbedness and tightness, had the large and simple 
utterance of great poetry.”—The Times, 


POEMS. By Mary ELIZABETH COLERIDGE (‘‘ Anodos'’). Edited 

by Henry eneue. Pott 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Fourth Edition now ready. 
“ The greatest poetry is always impersonal. . But there is another 
kind of poetry, which, though it must take rank below the greatest, cannot 
fail to call forth affection and delight. It is the kind whose merit depends 
less on pure artistic achievement than on the power of ersonal revelation— 
the capacity of bringing the reader into near relationship with a charming 
or distinguished mind. . . . Her poetry is original in its truest sense. 
Perhaps fts most striking quality is the extreme angry of its outward 
form. Her verse, always distinguished and never strained, has all the charm 
of a refined and intimate conversation.—Spectator. 


“THE REAL OMAR.” 

First Thousand Copies sold out in a Fortnight. Second thousand (Revised 
and Corrected) Now Ready. Royal 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; wrapper, 

1s. net. 


QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM, from a Literal Prose 


Translation by E. Heron-Atren. Done into Verse by Arrnur B. 


‘ALBOT. 
“Mr. Talbot has produced a translation, not only remarkable for fidelity, 
but of genuine poetical value. One has only to turn a page or two to acknow- 
ledge one merit with gratitude, for it is one which few of the quatrain- 
spinners share—he is wholly bent on rendering Omar for Omar’s sake, and 
never makes him a vehicle for his own moods and conceits. . .. Mr. 
Talbot has, in fact, achieved a version of an undoubted value to those who 
wish to know more of the real Omar and cannot read him in his own tongue.” 
—The Times. 

** All good Omarians should add this book to their collection.”—Globe. 


SONGS OF GOOD FIGHTING. By EvuGeENE R. WHITE. 
With Prefatory Memoir by H. P. Taser. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; 
wrapper, 1s. net. 

“A book of stirring verse. . . . The most remarkable piece in the 
volume is the ‘ Festin d’Adieu,’ a short story which is surely one of the half- 
dozen finest stories ever written.”—The Bibliophile. 

“Had Browning written pirate instead of cavalier lyrics, he might have 
given us songs like these. . They go with a dash and vigour, a mastery 
of rhythm and ayes that are very exhilarating. The ‘ Festin d’Adieu,’ 
which closes the volume, is a practically flawless specimen of the short story.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 

“This slim volume contains some fine lyrical ballads of battles and the 
sea. Their versatile author died young, and had only practised poetry as 
a wdpepyov, We could wish for more of his work, for it embodies a healthy 
spirit in effective metre.”—Oxzford Magasine. 


CHRISTMAS SONGS AND CAROLS. By Acnzes BEGBIE. 


Illustrated by Epitn Catvert. Royal 16mo, 1s. net. 
“A charming little volume with very appropriate and clever drawings.”’ 
—Publishers’ Circular. 


A CHRISTMAS MORALITY PLAY FOR CHILDREN. 
By Epitn Lytretton. Royal 16mo, 1s. net. 

A little play of a poor cottage—father, mother, and child, to whom a 
saving joy comes with Michael the Archangel on Christmas morn; with many 
stage directions. 

“It is a simple theme, treated with simplicity and fitting dignity, a 
beautiful little work, far more suitable for a gift-book than many more 
ornate booklets designed as gifts and distinguished by ‘th’ adulteries of 
art’ that take the eye and not the heart. Mrs. Lyttelton has put her im- 
pressively simple dialogue in prose, but the impression left on the mindeafter 
reading her work is that of poetry.”—Daily Telegraph. 


IN A STREET—IN A LANE. By N. W. Bync. 


1s. 6d. net. 
“Charming verses . . they have the true poetic fancy, the light and 
shade, the pathos, humour, and tragedy of life, and the little book is worth 


buying.”—Daily Express. 


Fcap. 8vo, 


POEMS. By Mary ELizaABETH COLERIDGE 
Edited by Henry Newsotr. Pott 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
“These are all of her best work. . 
twenty-five has contributed something to the book, yet there are scarcel 
half-a-dozen flaws. For she was a scrupulous writer; she wrote little, and a 
that she wrote was clearly related to her own spiritual life. . . . No 
poems, even in this age, have been fuller of personal revelation than these. 
Altogether they make a portrait, complex, shadowy, baffling, intimate.”— 
Saturday Review. 


(‘* Anodos’’). 
[Fourth Edition. 
Every year of a period of 


POWDER AND PATCHES. By VERA CANUTE. Fcap. 8vo, 
1s. net. 

“Shows quite unusual accomplishment.” —Scotsman. 

“The fresh vigour and daintiness of these songs, together with 2 quite 
unusual knack of drawing out the included beauty of words, have compelled 
us to read the book threugh with delight. . . . Her muse comes all dewy 
and flowery from walking in the Arcady of Herrick. It is much that Miss 
Canute can take us back again into those delicious meadows. The influence 
of Herrick is never absent. A poet could not out of all literature choose a 
better master; but it is rarely that such a pupilage results in work as good as 
‘ Powder and Patches.’ "’—Liverpool Courter. 


THE TRAGEDY OF SAINT ELIZABETH OF 
HUNGARY. By Artuur Ditton. Royal 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 

“His ‘Elizabeth’ . . . takes something of a Shakespearian quality of 
infinite pitifulness with its short ineffective protests.’’-—Manchester Sandie, 
PAN-WORSHIP, and other Poems. By ELEANOR FARJEON. 
Crown 8vo, as. 6d. net. 


LOVE AS PEDLAR, and other Verses. By Lapy ALIcE 
EYRE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; wrapper, 1s. net. 


YERSES TO A CHILD. By MABEL TrusTRAM. Illustrated 
by Epitnm Catvert. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

“There is in these verses, so nafvely illustrated, just that simplicity 
and directness which has its unfailing appeal to the childish mind. The 
child revels in facts rather than in fancies . here the v-ry springs of 
childish romance are set free.””—Daily Graphic. 


MY GARDEN.: By J. T. Prior. With 12 full-page Collotypes. 
Feap. 4to, 5s. net. 
“The work shows accomplishment.”—The Times. 
“ Bespeaks not only knowledge and love of the subject but an uncommon 
literary culture.’’—Scotsman. 


THE SHADOW OF THE RAGGED-STONE (a Romance 
of the Malvern Range, fem. twelfth century). By C. F. Grinprop. 
With Cover-design by Austin O. Spare. Crown 8vo, 570 pp., 6s. 

“ As good a specimen of the historical romance as one need wish to meet 
with.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“Throughout the Author shows his clear insight into the conditions of 
the far off century he portrays, and his method is vivid and realistic, though 
= yo | oe touches that come and go like clouds in a summer 
sky.” —Outlook. 

“ An unusual story, almost old-fashioned in its seriousness and sense of 
doom.”’—Bookman. 

“A story of absorbing interest.” —Scotsman. 


EARLY YICTORIAN AND OTHER PAPERS. By 
E. S. P. Haynes. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; wrapper, 1s. net. 

“ These are the excursions and diversions of a lively and critical mind 
which is not professionally devoted to the service of literaturé, and has 
therefore a freshness of independence and irresponsibility (except to truth) 
not superabundant in the writers of the day. .. . ey are kept 
thoroughly alive by a forcible plain style and a sleepless sense of humour.” 
—Morning Post. 

- be Pleasant humour combined with sound literary instinct.”—Literary 
uide, 

“A paradoxical person this essayist, with a very pretty touch in writing, 

and an abundantly saving grace of humour.”—Evening Standard. 


MEMORIES AND MUSIC. Letters to a Fair Unknown. By 
an Anonymous Writer. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘‘ These are essays that must delight the ordinary reader almost as much 
as they will people to whom music is the chief thing in life, for they show 
not only great penetration but humour of the freshest and most refined sort, 
combined with a knowledge of music, men, and countries obtained by wide 
travel and acute observation.”—Music. 


MAN AND MAID. By ArtTHuR GRAY. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net; wrapper, ts. net. 


An imaginative essay, from the ideal int of view, t 
between Man and Womac- cal point of view, on the Relations 


THE CHILD MIND: aStudyin Elementary Ethnology. 
By Henrietta Home. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; wrapper, 1s. net. 

“A little book all parents should possess. The writer is so obviously a 
lover of youth, and suggests the child’s heart as well as the child’s mind 
with such understanding that the limited spaces of the book are large with 
wisdom.” —Liverpool Courier. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE “VIGO CABINET” SERIES. 
Royal 16mo, rs. net. 

FRIENDSHIP. By LILIAN STREET. 

“We can all comprehend the quiet friendship of which Miss Street 


writes. She has thoroughly possessed herself with her subject, and treats 
it with subtlety and insight.”—Liverpool Courier. 


WHISPER! By Frances WynnE. With Memoir by KATHARINE 
N 


YNAN. 
“ Their sweetness, freshness, and lyrical swing should win them universal 
appreciation.”—Catholic Times. 


CZIDMON’S ANGEL. By K. A. Murpocn. 
THE KNOCKING AT THE DOOR. By A. Mappockx. 
DAY DREAMS OF GREECE. By C. W. Srorx. 





YWOX OTIOSI. By Davip PLINLIMMon. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Last week we commented on the “confession of 
faith’? made by Mr. Forbes Robertson to a company 
of female Suffragists. This week it is the turn of Mr. 
Granville Barker. Mr. Barker has delivered himself 
of the weighty pronouncement that the only argument 
he has been “‘ able to discover against the enfranchise- 
ment of women to-day is that they were not enfran- 
chised yesterday.’’ We are quite ready to believe that 
Mr. Barker has not been able to discover any other 
arguments against Female Suffrage, but he must not, 
therefore, suppose that other arguments do not exist. 
Mr. Forbes Robertson, it will be remembered, said 
quite flatly that ‘‘ nothing had been written ”’ against 
women’s suffrage, so that we can take it that he shares 
with Mr. Barker the inability to hear or read or under- 
stand anything that does not happen to fit in with his 
own preconceived opinions on any subject. This is 
a beautiful and proper state of mind for an actor who is 
attending to his own business—namely, acting—but 
if actors are going to enter the lists of political and 
sociological discussion they really should endeavour to 
obtain some sort of information on the subjects they 
propose to discuss. 


Mr. Forbes Robertson and Mr. Granville Barker, 
on their own confession, know nothing whatever 
about the question of Female Suffrage. They 
have neither read, heard nor considered the 
possibility of anything that might be urged against 
it. Presumably, Mrs. Forbes Robertson and Mrs. 
Granville Barker require votes, and that is enough for 
them. What a beautiful picture of domestic bliss is 
afforded by the contemplation of the mental attitude 
of these two “‘ great actors.”” Meanwhile, having said 


their say and made their ‘‘ confession of faith,” and 
having, no doubt, received suitable rewards in the 
shape of approving words from their better halves, is 
It too much to hope that they will in future devote a 
little more of their valuable time to the study of the 
art whereby they earn their living, an art in which 
they are both capable of vastly improving themselves 








by study and imitation of the best models? Of course, 


| if they are going to give up acting and go in for 


making political speeches and discussing sociological 
questions, that is another matter. In that case they 
had better at once set to work on a severe course of 
reading, and they might with advantage begin by 
endeavouring to obtain some elementary knowledge of 
the laws of logic. The beauty of being an actor is that 
nobody cares how foolish, how ignorant, how con- 


‘ceited, and how uneducated a man may be in private 


life, provided he knows how to act and can remember 
to repeat correctly the words which are written for 
him by the author. The disadvantage of being a polli- 
tician or a public speaker is that if a man who aspires to 
these titles talks nonsense or exhibits ignorance and 
folly he puts himself into the pillory of public opinion, 
and exposes himself to metaphorical egg-throwing. 
There used to be certain laws enforceable against 
actors. The age has become more humane and the 
laws have been repealed, or have fallen into disuse, but 
the character and the mental calibre of the average 
actor remains exactly what it was, which is only 
another way of saying that he has the defects of his 
qualities. Of course, there are exceptions, but they 
are not nearly so numerous as is commonly believed— 
by actors. 


Talking about actors, we are very sorry to hear that 
Mr. Lewis Waller has decided to take off The Chief 
of Staff. For some unaccountable reason the critics 
have almost unanimously condemned this admirable 
and stirring melodrama. We think that if Mr. Waller 
had ‘‘ hung on”? a little longer he would have found 
that The Chief of Staff would have survived the 
slings and arrows of wrong-headed criticism and 
blossomed into a great popular success. Mr. Waller 
himself was at his best in the part of Colonel Caven- 
dish, and the situations at the end of the first and 
second acts are quite thrilling enough to make the 
success of any play. We notice that Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm, in the Saturday Review of last week, makes a 
somewhat ill-natured attack on Mr. Waller. If Mr. 
Beerbohm will look at the matter again a little more 
carefully he will find that he is sneering at Mr. Waller 
for precisely those qualities which it is the actor’s duty 
to achieve if he can. Mr. Waller, it appears, has suc- 
ceeded in attracting a large following of devoted 
adherents, comprising a great number of young ladies 
who consider him “ beautiful,’ and, generally speak- 
ing, regard him as an object of adoration. Well, 
where is the harm in that? It is an actor’s business to 
make the best of himself, and if he succeeds in attract- 
ing the admiration of young ladies who have got suffi- 
cient good sense to prefer as an actor a | gneneaage 
man to a soi-disant ‘intellectual’? old woman in 
trousers, so much the better for him and for the young 
ladies in question. The fact that Mr. Waller confines 
all his energies to acting, and that he is not in the 
habit of addressing meetings of women Suffragists, 
opening bazaars, or trying to push himself in ‘ Society 
is entirely to his credit. His rewards are great, and 
not the least of them is the admiration of the charming 
young ladies who attend all his first nights, and who, 
we will wager, do not count a single Suffragist or 
‘“odvanced woman” among them. As to the play 
itself, Mr. Beerbohm affects to find it altogether 
beneath his critical notice. ‘‘It is a rigmarole,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ which shows off Mr. Waller personally. That 
is all one need say of it.”” This is manifestly unfair 
criticism and gives the impression that The Chief of 
Staff is a brainless and contemptible play, with only 
one part in it. As a matter of fact, the play is well- 
written, it has a fine human interest, and there are at 
least five goods parts in it. 
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A controversy has been going on in the correspond- 
ence columns of the Saturday Review with reference 
to the use of the words ‘‘ Catholic ’’ and ‘‘ Romanist ”’ 
as applied to members of the Roman Catholic com- 
munity. The latest contributor to this controversy 
is a Mr. F. Francis Barry, who, in last week’s 
Saturday Review, makes use of the following words: 


Again, in those days the old religion was known the 
world over as Catholic, the new as Protestant, from High 
Court Judge to the cabman in the street. 


Mr. Barry’s reference to the supposed authority of 
judges and cabmen as to the correct nomenclature of 
the Anglican Church is no doubt very convincing to 
himself. But if Mr. Barry will be at the pains of 
giving a cursory glance at the Book of Common 
Prayer he will find that the only Church recognised 
therein is described as the Catholic and Apostolick 
Church, and that the word “‘ Protestant ’’ is nowhere 
used. Consequently, when Mr. Barry makes the state- 
ment that the religion of the Church of England was 
known ‘‘in those days” as the Protestant religion 
‘the world over,” he is stating what is obviously 
untrue in substance and in fact. 


Here is a typical example of female Suffragist reason- 
ing. It is culled from a really childish article by a 
Mrs. Fawcett in the dull, dismal and dogged first 
number of a publication called The Englishwoman: 


Another favourite argument of the Anti-Suffragists is 
that the ultimate basis of law is physical force, and 
physical force is male and not female. This argument 
was used, on a recent occasion, by an unwary orator, 
who illustrated it by pointing to the policeman at the 
entrance of the hall where he was speaking. He had not 
remembered that his illustration refuted his argument. 
For the policeman, the representative of the physical force 
by which the law is carried out, was the servant of a 
municipality elected by male and female voters. 


Think of that. The policeman was the servant of a 
municipality elected by both sexes. Therefore, the 
ultimate basis of law is not physical force, and physical 
force is not male. A more complete non sequitur we 
never remember to have come across. If Mrs. 
Fawcett really imagines that the fact that a man can be 
employed by a body of men and women, or by a single 
woman, refutes the argument that the ultimate basis 
of the law is physical force, and that physical force is 
male, she need not have troubled to take so far-fetched 
a case as that of a policeman employed by a municipal 
body. If Mrs. Fawcett’s reasoning is sound, then any 
woman employing any male, a butler, a gardener, or 
a coachman, would prove her point quite as well. As 
thus: Physical force is not male because Mrs. Smith 
employs a powerful man as butler—which, of course, 
is arrant nonsense, just as Mrs. Fawcett’s syllogism 
is arrant nonsense. Mrs. Fawcett fails to see that 
even if men, by giving votes to women, consented to 
become the slaves of women, the basis of law would 
still be the physical force of Man. The law would 
continue to be enforced just so long as men voluntarily 
continued to be slaves and not a moment longer. In 
countries where, owing to female suffrage, laws totally 
prohibiting the consumption of alcohol have been 
passed, this is exactly what has happened. The law 
is simply disregarded, and the women who are re- 


sponsible for having passed it are powerless to enforce 
it. 


The Englishwoman also contains a story by Mr. 
John Galsworthy, written in a horrible pseudo-Scotch 


harrowing and rather improper. It succeeds merely in 
being exceedingly silly. There is also what its author 
would probably describe as a “‘ dramatic incident ”’ in 
dialogue, called Mrs. Vance, which provides charming 
light reading. Mr. Vance is afflicted with a wife, 
the aforesaid Mrs. Vance, who has an undue fondness 
for the bell-mouthed glass. There is also Mary Cath- 
cart, the governess of his children. Mr. Vance has, 
unfortunately, allowed himself to fall a victim to 
the charms of this engaging young woman, and when 
the dialogue begins we find him cross-examining the 
doctor as to the chances of recovery possessed by Mrs. 
Vance, who is lying upstairs in a state of desperate 
illness. Mr. Vance, we regret to say, does not at all 
want his wife to recover, and in the event of her demise 
he is anxious to lead the blushing governess to the 
altar. The pleasant little story ends by the announce- 
ment of the doctor that Mrs. Vance has taken a sudden 
turn for the better, and that her recovery is probable, 
and, as she is a confirmed inebriate and much given 
to hair-pulling and breaking up the furniture, the out- 
look for the future of Mr. Vance appears to be gloomy 
in the extreme. Although the fact is not definitely 
mentioned, we take it that Mrs. Vance is a firm sup- 
porter of Woman’s Suffrage, and that the brutal refusal 
of men to give her a vote has driven her to drink. The 
moral is obvious. Miss Cicely Hamilton, the author 
of the dialogue, should endeavour to cultivate a sense 
of humour. Treated otherwise than as a joke, her 
effort can only be regarded as a totally unnecessary 
and quite pointless attempt to write as disagreeably as 
possible on a revolting subject. The Englishwoman 
also contains two pieces of “‘ poetry,’’ of which one is 
a oe of meaningless doggerel, called ‘“‘An Old 
Soldier,’’ and the other six lines (one of which does 
not scan) of pure nonsense, entitled ‘‘ Invocation.” 
Altogether, the quality of the Englishwoman is exactly 
what we should expect from a journal edited by five 
female Suffragists. The editress-in-chief is Mrs. Grant 
Richards. We read in the papers the other day that 
Mr. Grant Richards is again at Monte Carlo. When 
the mouse is away the cats will play. 


We have observed with amusement the frantic endea- 
vours made by Mr. Bernard Shaw to revive the ‘‘ Shaw 
boom ’”’ which is suffering a serious ‘‘ slump’”’ just 
now. Interviews and speeches and articles have simply 
rained on us, and, of course, it is respectable Conser- 
vative papers which are ever ready to lend their 
columns for the purposes of the advertising without 
which Mr. Shaw’s reputation cannot be maintained. 
The other day the Evening Standard actually devoted 
two columns to the account, by a Mr. Israel Cohen, of 
a conversation between Mr. Shaw and a “‘ celebrated 
Jew,’’ whose name we forget. The “‘celebrated Jew”’ 
could not speak English, and Mr. Shaw could not 
speak Yiddish, or whatever the ‘celebrated Jew’s”’ 
language was; so Mr. Israel Cohen kindly offered his 
services as interpreter, and the Evening Standard 
kindly offered space in its columns. The ‘“‘ celebrated 
Jew”’ informed Mr. Shaw that he had the greatest 
esteem and regard for him and his “ genius,’’ and 
Mr. Shaw, not to be outdone, assured the ‘‘ celebrated 
Jew’ that he entirely reciprocated the feeling. He 
had ever, he said, loved and admired the Jews, because 
they were always at the back of all revolutionary move- 
ments. This last observation happens to be pro- 
foundly true, and, while it explains Mr. Shaw’s love of 
Tews, it also explains why most people do not love Mr. 
Shaw, and why, even in England, a strong anti-Semitic 
feeling exists. But it does not explain why Conserva- 
tive newspapers should give wide publicity to dangerous 
and mischievous cranks who openly boast of their 





jargon. This story is evidently intended to be very 
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The British publisher is, no doubt, a delightful per- 
son in his place. At the same time, he would appear 
to be one of those honest tradesmen whose views on 
the points of place and condition are a trifle singular. 
In plain terms, he is rapidly proceeding to take himself 
seriously as a journalist and as a critic of letters. One 
of him picks up two guineas a week for answering the 
literary enquiries in a certain snippet journal. Another 
of him writes foolishly over the pseudonym of “ Alan 
Northman”’ in the Sunday School Chronicle. And a, 
third applied to us the other day for reviewing. Then 
our publisher friend is a great inventor of little dodges 
for ‘‘ pushing’ the undistinguished. At the moment 
of going to press we receive from the head of a pub- 
lishing house of standing the following letter: 


Dear Lord Alfred Douglas, 


I send herewith a little article by Mr. ——- ——, entitled 
—— ——, which I think you might care to use in THE 
Acapemy. The copyright is mine, and you have full per- 
mission to make what use you like of it, without any 
charge. It seeths to me rather a good article, and hot 
stuff. By the way, I should like to purchase at least 100 
copies of the issue of THz AcaDEmy containing the article, 
and would take care that they are well distributed. 


With all kind regards, 


I am, 
Yours most sincerely, 


ee 


Now, this gentleman is so sure that THe AcapDemy will 
take his worm that he adds a postscript in which he is 
kind enough to tell us what is to be done with the 
article ‘‘ after it has appeared in Tue Acapemy.”’ We 
must beg of him—at the risk of losing his advertising 
account—to accept this, the only intimation, that the 
article will mot appear in THE AcapeMy. The Mr. 
Alan Northman, before mentioned, who, however, is 
not the publisher from whom we have received the 
above letter, says in his current causerie—we believe 
causerie is the word—that “‘ quite a number of people 
speak contemptuously of THE AcaDEMy now because it 
has taken to criticising religious and social questions 
not immediately connected with literature or art.’’ We 
shall be ‘‘ quite’ prepared to hear shortly that “‘ quite 
a number of persons now speak contemptuously of THE 
AcapEmy ”’ because during the past few months it has 
sacrificed hundreds of pounds’ worth of advertisements 
in consequence of its indisposition and refusal to make 
little arrangements with publishers, publishers’ adver- 
tising managers, and publishers’ agents, or because it 
declines to trim its criticisms in accordance with its 
advertising accounts. The instance we have given is 
by no means an isolated one. We nail it to the counter 
because, on the whole, it seems to us to be the meanest 
of the lot. A publisher with whom we had a difference 
over a matter of principle some time ago has an- 
nounced to some of his business acquaintances that 
THE AcaDEmMy is about to cease publication. We can 
assure him and all other persons whom it may concern 
that THe Acapemy will continue its course under the 
present management long after “‘ quite a number ”’ of 
publishing houses have filed their petitions. We have 
not the smallest objection in the world to the publisher 
who conducts his business in a reasonable and legiti- 
mate way. Our view of him is that so long as he 
sticks to publishing and refrains from the publication 
of indecencies he is a person proper to be commer- 
cially considered. But when he attempts to put his 
finger into criticism, and particularly when he hints 
that he can purchase the opinion of Tue AcaDEMY, we 
have done with him. 
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CANDLE-LIGHT 


Frart golden flowers that perish at a breath, 
Flickering points of honey-coloured flame, 
From sunset gardens of the moon you came, 

Pale flowers of passion . . . delicate flowers of death. ... 


Blossoms of opal fire that raised on high 
Upon a hundred silver stems are seen 
Above the brilliant dance, or set between 
The brimming wine-cups . . . flowers of revelry! 


Roses with amber petals that arise 

Out of the purple darkness of the night 

To deck the darkened house of Love, to light 
The laughing lips, the beautiful glad eyes. 


Lilies with violet-coloured hearts that break 
In shining clusters round the silent dead, 
A diadem of stars at feet and head, 
The glory dazzles . . . but they do not wake... . 


O golden flowers the moon goes gathering 

In magic gardens of her fairy-land, 

While splendid angels of the sunset stand 
Watching in flaming circles wing to wing... . 


Frail golden flowers that perish at a breath, 
That wither in the hands of light, and die 
When bright dawn wakens in a silver sky, 
Pale flowers of passion . . . delicate flowers of death. 


OttveE Dovc tas. 








PRIZE PATRIOTISM 


Ir seems but a little while ago that Mrs. Brown Potter 
was pledging Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s word about. 
the country needing protection. In point of fact, it is 
years ago, and while the matter has passed into much 
rougher and less beautiful hands than those of Mrs. 
Brown Potter the country is still needing protection. 
On what is delicately termed the Fiscal question we 
do not propose at the present juncture to bestow space. 
It appears to have occurred to a number of enterpris- 
ing persons, however, that the country is now needing 
protection of quite another sort to the protection 
adumbrated by Mr. Chamberlain. Somebody has 
written a play which is called sweetly An English- 
man’s Home. And on the strength of this play some- 
body else has proceeded to get up a great hubbub as 
to possible invasions and the desirability of means for 
the prompt annihilation of the invader when he arrives. 
We shall not deny the possibility of possible invasions; 
neither shall we deny the advisability of ample and 
proper defences. There can be no doubt that the 
defiant and contemptuous English spirit of ‘‘ let ’em 
all come”’ is a fine and creditable spirit, and that a 
little healthy capacity to meet ’em if they did come 
might conceivably be an advantage. And it would 
seem that we were going steadily and courageously to 
work in the matter of providing this capacity by the 
glorious British method of prize competition. Although 
the play, An Englishman’s Home, is understood 
to have been written by a gentleman possessed of the 
all-British name of Du Maurier, and although it 
resolves itself practically into a melodramatic sneer at 
the expense of the now defunct English volunteers, the 
persons interested in the defence of England, home and 
beauty against the foul possible invader desire to 
establish that defence by means of recruiting volun- 
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teers for Mr. Haldane’s Territorial Army, in order that 
it may be brought up to paper strength. The head 
and front of the movement, of course, is the Daily 
Mail, which redoubtable organ has secured the active 
support of Lord Esher and the active and financial sup- 
port of a gentleman with the all-British name of Eugen 
Sandow. An anonymous admirer of the Daily Mail 
has subscribed ten thousand pounds towards recruiting 
expenses, and another anonymous admirer of the Daily 
Mail has subscribed two hundred and fifty pounds, 
which the Daily Mail, with its customary acumen, has 
split up into prizes for persons who accomplish the 
most recruiting. It would be interesting to know the 
names of the two anonymous admirers of the Daily 
Mail. An admirer who admires your paper and your 
frothy schemes to the tune of ten thousand pounds, 
or even to the tune of only two hundred and fifty 
pounds, should not be allowed to hide his blushes 
behind the scant cover of anonymity. The Daily Mail 
is, no doubt, acquainted with the cognomens of both 
its admirers, and we should like to wager that they are 
all-British names, and that we could set them down in 
cold type right off if we were so minded. The Daily 
Mail’s high respect for anonymity and reticence on 
delicate matters goes without saying. And hence, so 
far as names are concerned, we must make ourselves 
content with Du Maurier, Eugen Sandow and the 
foreign gentleman who is manager for Bovril, Ltd. 
And we are quite sure that it was none of these gentle- 
men who put up the ten thousand pounds or, for that 
matter, the two hundred and fifty pounds, whereby 
England is to be saved from her ruin. At the time of 
writing the arduous business of recruiting is proceed- 
ing amain. From the top of one of our contempo- 
rary’s columns we take the following choice headline: 
THIRD 1,000. 
YEOMANRY FULL. 
HEAVY BATTERIES FULL. 
CYCLISTS CORPS FULL. 
ENGINEERS FULL. 
REMARKABLE EXERTIONS OF THE DAILY MAIL, 

8,000 MORE WANTED. 
We are also able to read wonderfully as follows: 

As the result of the appeal which, at Lord Esher’s 
request, the Daily Mail has made for 11,000 men to com- 
plete the Territorial Army in the County of London, 
recruiting continued briskly yesterday. No fewer than 
500 men were sworn in last night, an absolutely unprece- 
dented number. 


Also: 


Many enthusiastic competitors began early yesterday 
to map out their plans for winning a recruiting prize. 
They were faced with no harassing details or restric- 
tions. The winners will simply be those who obtain the 
most recruits. A sum of £250 is, as announced, to be 
distributed by the Daily Mail on behalf of a reader in the 
following way :— 


NTMI. <aaiisiitniivaiscinasbitiphiebinnnniin' hails #100 
PN INMD: , Scisddtacsecnsiscsnsesacnseuisienianse 50 
PEE atévghibseenincunescanentswabans 25 


TOR PHANCD CF .....cccccsccesees ndcinenseiit 5 
Pwenty-Bve griaes Of  ........ccccccccceese I 
Almost everybody has a chance. No employé of the 
Daily Mail is eligible for a prize. A young curate in a 
crowded district believes that he will be well in the 
running for a prize. 


And further: 


After she had sung the patriotic song, ‘‘ A White Man,” 
at the Kennington Theatre last night, Miss Lulu Valli, 
the principal boy in the pantomime, called upon the 
audience not to be content to sit and applaud, but to be 
up and act like men. Then Colonel Whitehead, of the 
21st Battalion (Surrey Rifles), stepped upon the stage, 
and, surrounded by his officers, made an appeal for 
recruits. | Non-commissioned officers went round the 
theatre recruiting. 

While on a subsequent page we have a pretty picture of 
Mr. Sandow and a full discovery of the process 





‘ 


whereby he ‘‘ will get rejected candidates accepted.’ 
Mr. Sandow, it seems, is presenting one thousand 
pounds in cash prizes, and, in addition, many gold 
and silver and bronze medals to the men who make the 
best improvement under training, and he is also send- 
ing out letters to large numbers of his former physical 
culture pupils whom he thinks would be willing to serve 
in one or other of the corps. On the whole, it is an 
odd combination—Daily Mail, Lord Esher, Sandow, 
two hundred and fifty pounds in prizes, a thousand 
pounds in prizes, and many gold, silver and bronze 
medals! We make no doubt that when Mr. Haldane 
dies ‘‘Daily Mail’’ and ‘‘Sandow”’ will be found written 
on his heart, whilst a post mortem on the cardiac 
apparatus of Lord Esher will no doubt reveal to a 
delighted world the names of the donors of the afore- 
mentioned sums of £10,000 and £250 which we have 
said are to preserve England from her ruin. Mean- 
while, let us be truly grateful, like Mr. Haldane. Our 
homes and our liberties, not to mention our precious 
lives, were in danger. The Empress of the North, 
who will probably turn out to be Mrs. Pankhurst, had 
her withering eye upon us, and there was nothing for 
it but a roaring melodrama and an equally roaring 
Daily Mail. With the roaring melodrama Mr. Frank 
Curzon is filling the New Theatre nightly, and to the 
edification of the King’s lieges. With the £10,250 the 
Daily Mail has booked 3,000 recruits, so that up to 
now somebody has paid about three pounds a-head for 
them. The question naturally arises, who is to be 
rewarded for these fearful and wonderful patriotic 
efforts? What will Mr. Sandow get in return for his 
thousand pounds, his gold, silver and bronze medals, 
and his physical training ‘‘ free of all expense ’’? What 
will the gentleman who gave £10,000 to the Daily Mail 
get? And what will the gentleman who gave the £250 
get? And, above all, what will the Daily Mail get? 
And, least of all, what will the 3,000 recruits get? The 
plain answer, of course, is Nothing. The three thou- 
sand recruits may go to the Pavilion Theatre and there 
behold with six thousand eyes an elderly gentleman in 
a red coat who will pull his forelock to them what time 
a young lady from New Zealand explains that he is one 
of the survivors of the Light Brigade, and that he has 
known what it means to be fairly short of the neces- 
saries of life. This old gentleman did his duty to the 
satisfaction of his country, and with five hundred and 
ninety-nine of his brethren in arms he was made the 
subject of a poem by Lord Tennyson. Oh, the wild 
charge they made, noble six hundred! And here is 
one of them ducking and kowtowing to a noble British 
Music Hall audience, whose memories are not long 
enough to enable them quite to understand why he is 
noble and what it was that he helped to do. The old 
gentleman asks for nothing, and he is liberally obliged. 
Even so, the Daily Mail’s three thousand recruits are 
enflamed with but one desire—namely, to serve their 
country with such skill as Mr. Haldane can put into 
them. Even so, Mr. Eugen Sandow asks nothing 
from his country (we take it that he is a British sub- 
ject) other than leave to disburse his thousand pounds 
and hand out his large selection of gold, silver and 
bronze medals; and even so the donor of the ten thou- 
sand pounds wants nothing, and the donor of the two 
hundred and fifty pounds is similarly modest. And as 
for the Daily Mail itself, it wants absolutely nothing at 
all. And we trust that Lord Esher and Mr. Haldane— 
not to mention Mr. Asquith—will see that its wants 
are supplied. For our own part, we will never believe 
that Providence has reduced this country to the pass of 
requiring to be buttressed by the Daily Mail and Eugen 
Sandow. And if, in its inscrutable wisdom. Provi- 
dence has so reduced us, let us, in the name of all that 
is decent, go to our doom without having resort to 


the Daily Mail for a rod or Mr. Eugen Sandow for 
a staff. 
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MACKENZIE BELL AND 
WATTS-DUNTON 

Mr. MackeEnzI£ BELL has published a collection of his 

poems. On the title page the book is described as 

‘* The Poems of Mackenzie Bell,’’ and there is nothing 

to indicate whether the poems be new or old. In the 


advertising columns of a contemporary, however, we 
find the following announcement : — 


Suitable for Birthday or Wedding Present. 
POEMS OF MACKENZIE BELL. 


Author of “Christina Rossetti: a Biographical and 
Critical Siudy,’’ &c., &c. 


The Volume opens with a Dedication to Theodore Watts- 
Dunton of five pages, and an Introductory Essay of eleven 
pages, and is divided into sections with sub-titles, of 
which the following are a few:—‘‘ Nature Poems,”’ 
‘* Poems of Consolation and of Religion,’’ ‘‘ Historical 
Poems,’’ ‘‘ Travel Pictures,’? ‘‘ Humorous Poems,” &c. 


‘There are Poems in this volume that will bring light 
and cheer to many a drooping spirit.”-—Academy. 


New and Enlarged Edition, Crown 8vo, Cloth Boards, 
2s. 6d. net. From all Booksellers or the Publishers. 


And in a dedication ‘‘ To Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
my beloved friend of twenty-five years’ standing,’’ we 
read: ‘“‘ When I told you some time ago that my col- 
lected poems were sold out, and that a new edition 
with much added work (which had appeared serially 
since my poems were printed last in volume form) was 
in contemplation, it was one of the proudest moments 
of my life when (sic) you acceded to my request to 
dedicate the book to yourself.’’ The proud moments 
of Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s life are, of course, his own 
affair. And as for the new edition ‘‘ with much 
added work,’’ we should have taken small, if any 
notice of it, if Mr. Mackenzie Bell had been careful in 
the matter of his advertising. 

It will be observed that in the advertisement we have 
reproduced above, Mr. Bell causes to appear words 
which may be construed as praise from THE 
AcaDEmMyY. In point of fact, however, the volume has not 
been received by us for review, and we are unable to 
authenticate the words quoted, though we have made 
search for them through a file extending over several 
years. We do not say that a notice containing these 
words never appeared, but when it did appear it must 
have borne reference to one of Mr. Bell’s earlier 
publications, and he has no right to make it appear 
that we have been commending his latest venture, 
which we consider on the whole to be a foolish pro- 
duction, and not in the least likely to bring light or 
cheer to anybody’s spirit, ‘‘ drooping ’’ or otherwise. 
The kind of “‘ cheer ’’ Mr. Bell has to offer is indicated 
by the following lines from the very first poem in the 
book: 

Poesy lives in everything, 
Though only poets find 

Her hidden treasures, or can bring 
These treasures to mankind. 


She lives with Nature evermore 
Alike on land and sea; 

Where breakers roar far, far from shore, 
And on the quiet lea; 


Where yonder mountain’s soaring peak 
Scarce fails to touch the sky; 

In yonder vale where, fair and sleek, 
The drowsy cattle lie; 


In yonder cot where seldom come 
The cares of human strife; 

In yonder city never dumb 
With sounds of human life. 








Here, of course, we have the commonest of common- 
place expressed in the terms of balderdash. The fact 
that Mr. Watts-Dunton has accepted the dedication of 
a volume which contains such ineptitude makes it 
quite evident that Mr. Watts-Dunton is a very kind 
gentleman indeed. And Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s tears 
of gratitude become him. 

From this same dedication we gather a great deal 
that is personal to Mr. Bell. He assures us that his sense 
of gratification in Mr. Watts-Dunton’s acceptance of 


| the honour “ did not arise from any idea that my work 


as a poet would be enlinked thereby with yours, and 
with the poetry of the many illustrious singers, and 
with the writings of the many eminent men of letters, 
with whom you will always be associated in literary 
history.’’ Which, on the whole, is a little superfluous. 
‘“My thought,’ Mr. Mackenzie Bell says, ‘‘ was 
widely different. It might be defined as one of 
wondering delight that a man like myself, with so 
many and so manifold disabilities, should have 
achieved such a place, merely by the force of his own 
personality, as to make this dedication possible.”’ 
Let us go apart quietly and think of it! 

Later Mr. Bell proceeds to flatter the object of his 
worship in the most barefaced manner. ‘‘I shall 
never forget my first reading of your epoch-marking 
and superb treatise on Poetry in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ which showed you to be in the high 
critical succession from Samuel Taylor Coleridge. In- 
considerable as is the number of great poets, and small 
as is the number of great novelists, the great critic is 
rarer than either of these. Only once, or it may be 
twice, in a century does a great critic appear.”’ Mr. 
Bell here breaks off short. He does not say that Mr. 
Watts-Dunton is the man, but he leaves us to draw 
our own inferences. And he continues, still in the 
strain of the ardent worshipper, ‘‘ Your verse, par- 
ticularly the incomparable ‘John the Pilgrim,’ ‘A 
Starry Night at Sea,’ and ‘ The First Kiss,’ has been 
for years part of the poetry in which my true life 
centres, whilst the memory of your entrancing 
‘ Aylwin’ has refreshed me often.”’ hea our heavenly 
poet winds up in the following startling manner: 


Praise has been bestowed on 

The music of the nightingale 

Across the rising wheat 
in ‘Spring’s Immortality’? (p. 115), my best-known 
poem, and I may remind you that the adjective “ rising ’’ 
before ‘‘ wheat ”’ occurred to me when I was in your com- 


pany. 


One is constrained to wonder what will happen next. 
Did Mr. Watts-Dunton read this dedication of his 
beloved friend before it went to press? And, for that 
matter, did he read any of his beloved friend’s 
poems? Did he read, for example, Mr. Mackenzie 
Bell’s ‘* Exhortation to the Women of Great 
Britain ’’ ? which concludes : 


Yet hoping, cease not still to act 
Unchecked by gibe or jeer; 

With passion plead each stubborn fact, 
The hour of dawn is near— 


When man-made laws shall cease to vex 
The thinkers of our race— 

When justice is no word of sex— 

_ As each has found its place. 


And is he prepared to affirm, on the strength of his 
critical reputation, that Mr. Mackenzie Bell, the 
‘poet’? of these lines, and of a good many others 
quite as bad, holds, or is ever likely to hold, any posi- 
tion in English poetry? 

We gather from Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s ‘‘ Introductory 
Essay’ that his ‘‘ poems’”’ have been introduced into 
schools as an “‘unseen”’ reading book. Mr. Bell does 
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not say by whose authority this introduction has been 
effected. But if it is an introduction in the official 
sense, and if the poems of Mackenzie Bell are really 
being imposed upon the childhood of the country as 
an “‘ unseen’”’ reading book by authority, we have no 
hesitation in asserting that herein lies a grave scandal, 
and a scandal which should be made the subject of 
official enquiry at once. The poetry which is thrust 
down the throats of small children may seem to be a 
matter of trifling consequence, but there can be no doubt 
in the world that the lack of appreciation of good 
poetry, which is so common a defect in the English 
adult, is directly traceable to the fact that the literary 
education of English children is usually begun on indif- 
ferent verses. ‘‘Casabianca,”’ ‘‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” 
and ‘‘ The Psalm of Life”’ are bad enough in their 
way, but if they are to be displaced by the poetical 
works of Mr. Mackenzie Bell, Heaven es Pg infancy 
of our dear country! Out of justice to Mr. Bell, we 
reprint a portion of a poem for school recitation (Stan- 
dards I. and II.), called ‘‘ Little Bertie’: 


Rest you in quiet now, my baby boy, 

You are in truth your parents’ highest joy ;— 

For though our home has ever been a place 

Where Happiness has deigned to show her face, 

Yet still your birth increased its bliss much more, 
And filled a void there was in it before. 


O may your life continue ever free 

From taint of shame, what’er your lot may be: 

As spotless as the snow-drops oft appear 

When first they come to tell us Spring is near: 

Such is my wish for you, my jewel prized; 

May I yet live to see it realised. 
Well, we hope Mr. Bell will live to see a good many 
things realised, but the sooner he realises that such 
‘“‘ poetry ’’ for children is the sheerest blither, and that 
the person who teaches such “ poetry’’ to a small 
child is working irreparable injury on its mentality, the 
better will it be for all of us. If Mr. Mackenzie Bell 
wishes to go down to posterity as something better 
than a poetaster eaten up by vanity and foolishness he 
should ruthlessly cast out, expunge, withdraw from 
publication, and destroy, quite half of the alleged poetry 
contained in this volume. We have no particular 
opinion of Mr. Watts-Dunton, at any rate considered 
as the figure and portent in which his friends delight 
to paint him. But, regarding him in his bare capacity as 
a reviewer for the Atheneum, or, if he likes it better, 
in his capacity as the author of that greatly overpraised 
novel, ‘‘ Aylwin,’’ we are astounded that he should 
allow his name to be associated with Mr. Mackenzie 
Bell’s extraordinary volume. The principle of ‘‘ You 
scratch my back and I’ll scratch yours ”’ can be carried 
a little too far, even among old friends. 








JONATHAN SWIFT 


To arrive at any just conclusion as to Jonathan Swift 
and his work, it is necessary to consider briefly 
the times in which he lived and wrote, for the differ- 
ences between the author of the present day and the 
author of that period are enormous. The novel as 
we now know it was not in existence; its progenitors, 
Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, Sterne, had not yet 
appeared on the scene; there was thus a scope for any 
competent writer which is almost inconceivable to us 
who live in an age of overflowing. railway bookstalls 
and cheap reprints. A young man from behind the 
draper’s counter or at the city desk had only to pro- 
duce a few hundred lines of passable blank verse, or 
a topical pamphlet, to be hailed as a shining light in 
the literary heavens; and it was quite within the 
bounds of probability that he would be offered a post 
as ‘secretary (or, as it might often be construed, 


trumpeter-in-chief) to some person of wealth and title: 





the poet Gay, for example, whose greatest achieve- 


ment, ‘‘ The Beggars’ Opera,’’ was suggested by a 
chance remark that Swift made to him, was a silk- 
mercer’s apprentice. He hit upon the idea of an essay 
treating on ‘‘ The Present State of Wit,’’ and as a 
consequence became steward to a duchess. Addison, 
Pope, Sheridan, and Congreve were contemporaries 
of Swift, and personally acquainted with him; for a 
part of his life, indeed, Addison and Sheridan were 
his warm friends. 

The freedom of speech at table and in company 
which was then so prevalent, was not, as a rule, a 
deliberate departure from the canons of good morals. 
The frequent excursions into the realm of scandal 
gave opportunity for brilliant jest and quip and sar- 
casm, and the honourable place of the woman, as 
queen of the home and recipient of man’s homage 
in this sphere, as in the more superficial one of public 
life, was still far ahead. The dandies could talk, and 
talk well; their smartness went deeper than dress or 
display of ruffle and cane, and their capabilities for 
dealing with serious affairs is evident to anyone who 
reads the history of the social and political events of 
the time. Bearing these facts in mind, some little 
— is available as a sidelight on Swift and his 
work. 

It may be true, as Sir Leslie Stephen says, that 
“to judge Swift by a merely literary standard is to 
judge a fencer by the grace of his attitudes.”’ But 
it is difficult to see by what other standard we are 
to estimate him to-day, since the topical interest and 
inspiration of his work is practically non-existent. 
How many readers could tell off-hand the story of 
**'Wood’s Halfpence,’’ or of that rousing pamphlet, 
‘The Conduct of the Allies,’’ which sold like wild- 
fire—eleven thousand copies in a month or so? Or 
even the more famous “ Tale of a Tub’’? The fact 
is that the details of these controversies are about as 
interesting to us at the present day as the details of 
the Juvenile Cigarette Smoking Bill may be to our 
descendants two hundred years hence, so that such of 
Swift’s writings that remain current and readable 
now must have stood the test of time to a large 
extent by their literary craftsmanship. 

The only work of the Dean familiar to the average 
person is, of course, ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’’ and as the 
author of that diverting fantasy he is known to half 
the children in the land. It is a curious comment on 
the fleeting fashion of human affairs that this book, 
which was, when published, a scathing topical satire, 
we now give to children as a birthday or Christmas 
present. Certainly it is immortal, and the living 
author who could chance upon as fine an idea in some 
other sphere would be sure of immortality. Gulliver, 
a man travelling in the land of Lilliput, where his 
immense size caused such consternation, and his sneeze 
engendered a panic equivalent to that of an earth- 
quake, and Gulliver voyaging to the country of 
Brobdingnag, where the people nearly trod on him 
because of his microscopic dimensions, and picked him 
up to quiz him on the palms of their hands, even as he 
had picked up a Lilliputian, is for ever certain of a 
place in our affections. The book is really a political 
pamphlet, but the idea is so fascinating that two 
hundred years after, even if we are unacquainted with 
a single one of the events which inspired it, we can 
read it with pleasure and profit. Portions of it, which 
satirised cruelly the social customs of England at that 
time, still retain their sting, as anyone will find who 
troubles to read again the account of the Houyhnhnms, 
in whose land horses are the rational reigning power, 
and human beings (‘‘ Yahoos’’) the servants and 
inferiors; or the visit to Laputa, the island in the air, 
where everything was done by mathematics; or the 
description of the redoubtable academy of Lagado. 
The way in which Swift produces his effects is more 
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an intense realism than any reliance upon the exact 
word or the choice phrase. He avoids fine writing; 
when a man is master of his subject there is no need 
for it—the simpler the language, in reason, the 
better. He expresses sentiments the most atrocious, 
absurd, original, as if they were merely commonplace 
truths quite obvious to everybody, and maintains them 
in such a calm and familiar manner that their extrava- 
gance does not strike the reader. And this leads us 


to consider for a moment that marked characteristic ' 


of his writings which is perhaps too often alluded to 
rather glibly as ‘‘ indecency.’’ We may be permitted 
to advance the opinion that in by far the majority of 
instances his indecency was not intrinsically such at all, 
but more a tremendous honesty, a colossal sincerity— 
almost, one might say, a blatant sincerity—which was 
so much a part of his nature that it would not be 
denied expression. In adducing this we do not defend 
him indiscriminately; he wrote some horrible and 
inexcusable things. With regard to the advantages 
of sincerity, it is not always the height of discretion 
to call a man a fool, however whole-heartedly we ma 

believe him to be one; nor should we, as a rule, twit 
a man about his large ears, or his abnormal rotundity, 
or his peculiarly fascinating squint; but Swift was 
troubled not at all by such diffidence or reticence as 
we of a milder mould might suffer from; in fact, the 
reader is often inclined to wonder that he escaped 
physical retaliation at the hands of his victims. He 
pe neither man nor woman, and such restraint on 
the part of those whom he insulted and ridiculed is 
strong evidence as to his astonishingly powerful per- 
sonality. Mr. Augustine Birrell, usually a genial and 
competent critic, takes an extreme view of this par- 
ticular quality of our author. ‘‘ No fouler pen than 
Swift’s,”” he writes, “‘ has soiled our literature. His 
language is horrible from first to last. He is full of 
odious images, of base and abominable allusions. It 
is a question not of morality, but of decency, whether 
it is becoming to sit in the same room with the works 
of this divine.’” We think, however, that this attri- 
bute, oe run mad, goes far to explain some of 
the darker blots on the writings of the irascible old 
Dean; he was too anxious about the success of his 
argument to bother about his comparisons or the 
beauty of language, and, in all, except the one great 
instance of duplicity—his love affair—he hated decep- 
tion intensely. 

Somehow, the name of Swift has come down to us 
as that of a poet. He wrote a large amount of indif- 
ferent verse, but practically no poetry worthy of the 
title. There is nothing very attractive to us in the 
rather monotonous rhymed couplet which was so 
plentiful then, and which reached an exuberant stage 
in the effusions of Pope. Some of the verses to Stella 
are pretty, if not impressive: 


But, Stella, say what evil tongue 

Reports you are no longer young, 

That Time sits with his scythe to mow 
Where erst sat Cupid with his bow, 

That half your locks are turned to gray— 
I'll ne’er believe a word they say. 

*Tis true, but let it not be known 

My eyes are somewhat dimmish grown. 


Regularly on her birthday the Dean presented her 
with a copy of some little lyric, the burden of which 
was not always complimentary. The poem for the 
year 1719 runs thus: 


Stella this day is thirty-four 
(We shan’t dispute a year or more) : 
However, Stella, be not troubled 

Although thy size and years are doubled 
Since first I saw thee at sixteen 

The brightest virgin on the green; 

So little is thy form declined 
Made up so largely in my mind; 





O, would it please the gods to split 

Thy beauty, years, and size and wit, 

No age could furnish out a pair 

Of nymphs so graceful, wise and fair 
With half the lustre of your eyes, 

With half your wit, your years and size; 
And then, before it grew too late, 

How should I beg of gentle fate 

(That either nymph might have her swain) 
To split my worship, too, in twain. 


The presumption is that Stella was of a meek and 
tractable disposition if she took this sort of thing 
quietly. 

There is a fine pomposity about the opening lines of 
the ‘‘ Ode to Dr. William Sancroft ”’ which does not 
often occur in other poems: 


Truth is eternal, and the Son of Heaven, 

Bright effluence of th’ immortal ray, 

Chief cherub, and chief lamp, of that high sacred Seven 
Which guard the throne by night, and are its light by day. 


And the eighth canto is worth a partial quotation :| 


Kind star, still may’st thou shed thy sacred influence here, 
Or from thy private peaceful orb appear ; 
For, sure, we want some guide from Heaven, to show 
The way which every wand’ring fool below 
Pretends so perfectly to know; 
And which, for aught I see, and much I fear, 
The world has wholly miss’d; 
I mean the way which leads to Christ. 


“‘Cadenus and Vanessa ’”’ comes very near to great- 
ness, but, like all lengthy poems tinged by narrative, 
gives a feeling of flatness when the jingle continues 
for page after page in this style: 


The shepherds and the nymphs were seen 
Pleading before the Cyprian queen. 

The counsel for the fair began, 

Accusing the false creature man. 


Its characteristic is ease and fluency rather than 
impressiveness; and the ‘‘ Rhapsody on Poetry” 
comes under the same verdict, although it possesses 
more energy. 

We cannot but conclude that Swift’s verse 
exemplifies the gulf that exists between the clever 
rhymster and the true poet. His rhyming, too, was 
occasionally careless, although at least one of his 
biographers states that he has hardly a faulty rhyme. 
This was far from being the case, as any reader can 
discover for himself; he has many bad dissonances. 
“Sex”? and “‘ effects’; “‘caught” and “ fault ’’; 
‘‘ phrase, are’ and “‘ Cesar ”’; “‘ ferment ”? and “‘ ver- 
min,”’ in the disgusting ‘‘ Problem ’”’—none of these 
strikes us as a perfect rhyme. As a rule, however, he 
was careful, and he is grammatical. But, after all, 
care and grammar remain but the rattling dry bones 
if there be no spirit of poesy to breathe on them and 
give them life. His satires afford us nothing in the 
way of relief; a few stanzas from the commencement 
of one will illustrate this: 

How this fantastic world is changed of late! 

Sure some full moon has worked upon this state; 

Time was, when it was questioned much in story 

Which was the worst, the Devil ora Tory. . . . 

There was a time when fair Hibernia lay 

Dissolved in ease, and with a gentle sway 

Enjoyed the blessings of a halcyon day. 

Pleased with the bliss her friendly union made 

Beneath her bending fig-trees’ peaceful shade 

Careless and free, her happy sons were laid. 

No feuds, no groundless jealousies appear 

To rouse to rage, or wake them into fear; 

With pity they beheld Britannia’s state 

‘lossed by the tempest of a stormy fate ; 

Wild frenzy through her blasted borders passed 

Whilst noisy Faction drove the furious blast; 
Calm and serene we heard the tempest roar 
And fearless viewed the danger from the shore. 


— 
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And so on for many pages. One can hardly call this 
sort of thing by the sacred name of poetry. It was 
rather an aptitude for flinging some thought—often 
some pungent thought—into rhyme, nothing more; 
and obviously it is more interesting from the point 
of view of comment on affairs of that day than from 
the standpoint of literary value. It is nothing but 
prose rhymed, and the very merits of Swift’s prose— 
directness, absence of pathos or sentiment, a general 
desire to hit everything that offended him with a club, 
and if possible a big and knobby club—formed the 
defects of his poetry. Another attribute of the true 
poet, love for scenery and for aspects of nature, is 
almost entirely lacking from his writings; he seems to 
miss the sweeter, more delicate side of things when 
he essays description, whether in prose or verse. He 
describes ‘‘ The Morning ” in London: 


Now hardly here and there a hackney coach 
Appearing, showed the ruddy morn’s approach; 
The slipshod ’prentice from his master’s door 

Had pared the dirt and sprinkled round the floor. 
Now Moll had whirled her mop with dext’rous airs 
Prepared to scrub the entry and the stairs; 

The small-coal man was heard with cadence deep 
Till drowned in shriller notes of chimney-sweep; 
The turnkey now his flock returning sees 

Duly let out o’ nights to steal for fees ; 

The watchful bailiffs take their silent stands 

And schoolboys lag with satchels in their hands. 


This is ‘‘ catalogue verse’’ of the purest—and 
poorest—of which only very small quantities could pos- 
sibly be taken at one sitting. 

To sum up, the aspect of Dean Jonathan Swift’s 
life, viewed broadly from his works and what informa- 
tion we have as to his mode of thought, is bound to 
strike us as sombre in the extreme. Even as a young 
man his inherent depression breaks out in his writings. 
Addressing his muse, before the age of thirty, he 
says: 


To thee I owe that fatal bent of mind 

Still to unhappy restless thoughts inclined; 
To thee what oft I vainly strive to hide, 

That scorn of fools, by fools mistook for pride; 
From thee whatever virtue takes its rise 
Grows a misfortune, or becomes a vice. 


And at later period, about the age of forty-six, we 
find him lamenting his lack of friends in a most 
pathetic manner: 


Tis true—then why should I repine 

To see my life so fast decline? 

But why obscurely here alone 

Where I am neither loved nor known? 
My state of health none care to learn, 

My life is here no soul’s concern, 

And those with whom I now converse 
Without a tear will tend my hearse. 


Behind all the social brilliance, behind all the literary 
fame, we seem to trace an infinite loneliness of soul; 
and when we consider why this should be, in spit2 of 
his notable companions and exalted environment, we 
find that, added to his naturally domineering and 
haughty temperament, he is one of the few men in 
history who never had an intimate and enduring friend 
among men. Those who loved him became alienated; 
those whom he loved, died. It seems possible that, 
had he possessed the quality of binding to himself as 
with bands of iron some fine, strong nature which 
understood him and comprehended his strange, dis- 
torted outlook, the gentleness which lurked below his 
imperious, cynical mind, the whole course of his life 
might have been happier, and more in harmony with 
that world which never fathomed him. But for this 
Jonathan there was no David. 





FEBRUARY AND ITS SAINT 


Fesruary is the month when we finally forget the 
preceding Christmas, and assume an air of expectation 
for the tardy spring. The holly and evergreen must 
not be permitted to remain, or divers mysterious penal- 
ties will result, according to the old legend which 
Herrick has rendered into rhyme: 

Down with the Rosemary, and so 

Down with the Baies and Mistletoe ; 

Down with the Holly, Ivie, all 

Wherewith ye drest the Christmas Hall; 

That so the superstitious find 

No one least Branch there left behind : 

For look, how many leaves there be 

Neglected there, maids, trust to me, 

So many goblins you shall see. 
But, in spite of the increasing sense of summer’s near- 
ness, February is often the most unkind month of the 
twelve, and as capricious as any April maiden. She 
binds us with sterner fetters than mid-winter—and the 
next day the eaves are dripping with dreary runlets, 
the horses are sliding and falling, and the streets are 
black and shining with a wet, treacherous film. Again, 
she will shrivel us with cold blasts that give the whole 
town an East-wind scowl, and, collars up, buffetted 
and belaboured, we dive chilly hands into warm 
pockets and think of the welcoming firelight of even- 
ing. But sometimes—for we must not be too harsh 
with her, seeing how bravely she strives to wrench her 
hand from the cruel grasp of Winter—sometimes she 
will spread dainty, frosty frescoes on our window- 
panes when winter smiles, more beautiful in their 
feathery curves than any mortal artist can tell; and at 
close of day, leaning her banks of cloud heavily to the 
West, she will hail the departing sun in a burst of 
dusky splendour, so that the very heavens seem glow- 
ing with a divine conflagration, wherefrom the purple 
smoke ascending drives and blurs before the first faint, 
dreaming stars. Then we love her, and think of her 
gifts of heartening flowers, her parting touch to the 
patient trees, her swift, rare laughter. 

Chief among her retinue comes.the daffodil, earliest 
from the far Scillies, splashing even the secret byways 
of the city with yellow flame, eclipsing of late years the 
snowdrop and violet with his regal radiance; fain, per- 
haps, to oust even the primrose, were it not that the 
pale little flower-faces look up at us so humbly, so 
winningly. In the parks the crocus will be pushing up 
ostentatiously his white and purple and rich old-gold 
trumpets, saying emphatically that spring is really 
here—often too hastily. 

And of the Saint of February, now but a memory, 
what can we say? He was a real person, that we 
know—a priest of Rome who was martyred there 
about the year 270; but of how his fame extended to 
the wintry North we find little recorded. In the early 
part of the nineteenth century his celebration was at 
its height, and of his revels ‘‘ Elia’’ wrote charmingly. 
In a delightful grumble, discussing why the heart 
should be the portion of our anatomy invariably 
selected for the transfixing arrow, he remarks: “It 
will serve as well as any other thing. Else we might 
easily imagine, upon some other system which might 
have prevailed for anything which our pathology 
knows to the contrary, a lover addressing his mistress, 
in perfect simplicity of feeling, ‘Madam, my liver and 
fortune are entirely at your disposal’; or putting a 
delicate question, ‘Amanda, have you a midriff to 
bestow?’ ”’ 

The unkind fate of Saint Valentine appears to have 
started the custom of interchanging presents as a 
commemoration, and certainly, in spite of his dwind- 
ling fame, he has had what -we might term a fair 
innings. At first, on these occasions, lots used to be 


| drawn for partners among the younger folk, and the 


gallant knight who found himself apportioned to a fair 
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lady thus was supposed to be her squire for the period 
of twelve months following. The ultra-sentimental 
part of it arrived later, and doubtless can be held 
responsible for the sixteen hundred years or so of its 
existence. It is an interesting and significant reflec- 
tion that the festivals which have remained, which have 
entered into our national life and character, have, with 
one exception, to do with the central figure of 
Christianity. Easter, Whitsuntide and Christmas have 
become with us holiday seasons: but, while Saints’ 
days are plentiful enough in the calendar, we do not 
allow them to interfere with the customary routine of 
business. The exception referred to is, of course, 
“St. Lubbock’s Day,” and it may be allowed in —_ 
of the rule, although the canonisation of its founder is 
slightly unorthodox. The attempt to make public and 
permanent holidays on the anniversaries of events that 
were merely historic seems to fail with us; there is, 
perhaps, a sub-conscious sense that inspiration is lack- 
ing, that without the serene illumination of some deep, 
deainless fervour, some mystical, supernatural light, 
history fades quickly into the grey of the past. From 
even our cold, Northern natures the desire for mystery 
is inseparable, so that we celebrate—though thinking, 
it may well be, little of their inner meaning—on the 
three chief occasions of the year events beautiful and 
inexplicable. Other annual celebrations have died out 
or become moribund. 

‘Two hundred thousand letters beyond the usual 
daily average,’’ says Hone, “‘ annually pass through 
the twopenny post office in London on St. Valentine’s 
Day.’’ And now, in some little back streets, here 
and there, a couple of dozen hideous caricatures in the 
frowsy window of a “‘ general’’ shop represent practi- 
cally all the homage paid to the poor, extradited Saint 
whose fragrant souvenirs went to and fro between the 
young man and maiden of thirty, forty, fifty, a hundred 
years ago. Poets disdain to write of him, but it was 
not always thus; from Chaucer downward they used to 
find plenty of ‘‘ copy ’’—if we may be so irreverent—in 
St. Valentine. Lydgate, a monk of Bury, writes of 
Queen Catherine, consort to Henry V.: 

Seynte Valentine. Of custome yeere by yeere 
Men have an usaunce, in this regioun, 
To loke and serche Cupides kalendere, 

And chose theyr choyse, by grete affeccioun; 
Such as ben move with Cupides mocioun, 
Takyng theyre choyse as theyr sort doth falle : 

But I love oon whiche excellith alle. 

Gay alludes to the supposition that the first stranger 
seen on St. Valentine’s morning will be the ‘‘ fate”’ of 
lad or lass: 

I early rose just at the break of day, 

Before the sun had chased the stars away; 
Afield I went, amid the morning dew 

To milk my kine (for so should house-wives do) 
Thee first I spied, and the first swain we see 
In spite of fortune shall our true-love be. 

Shakespeare makes Ophelia sing in her saddest and 
most distracted mood a little verse which betrays the 
same idea: 

Good morrow! ’tis St. Valentine’s day 
All in the morning betime, 

And I a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine! 

But the poets of the present age have better work 
to do than to turn a rhyme in aid of memories so faint 
and unpopular. Sic transit gloria mundi! The Saint 
has had to bow before the rush of modernity. We 
have no time to disorganise our fluent affairs again so 
soon after Christmas with its exuberant irregularities; 
we are emancipated—immune. The probabilities are 
that had the celebrations taken place in another part of 
the year, June or September, they would have con- 
tinued for a century or so longer; or, let us say, until 
aero-liners plied between the Bank and Mandalay. 
But it was not to be; the February Saint is dethroned. 











REVIEWS 


POETRY AND CRITICISM 


4ischylus in English Verse. Part 3. By Artuur S. 
Way, D.Lit. (Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d. net.) 


THE prevailing custom of comparing all authors indis- 
criminately with the greatest masters of their several 
arts imposes on critics, who are determined not to 
identify advocacy with judgment, the irksome task of 
reducing redundant praise to juster proportions. The 
critic with a decent regard for his duties and for the 
readers, who by reading his criticism accept him as a 
temporary guide, is forced to emphasise faults when he 
would have preferred to praise conscientious effort, if 
that had not already been magnified into high achieve- 
ment. Otherwise, criticism becomes purely arbitrary, 
conforming to no standard of taste. 

‘*Mr. Way is a trustworthy scholar,”’ his transla- 
tions from the Greek ‘‘are rendered with absolute 
conscientiousness and with unflagging vigour,”’ so that 
‘‘ we read his verses with a different kind of pleasure 
from that which is derived from the ordinary run of 
translators.’”’ ‘‘ He has made the choruses readable 
English verse.’ This is high praise, which Mr. Way 


deserves. His sustained effort in rendering into Eng- 
lish verse the ‘‘Iliad,’’ the ‘‘ Odyssey,’ all the 
dramas of Euripides, and now all of A®schylus 


completed in this volume; his devotion to his contem- 
poraries in undertaking this long task; his fidelity to 
the originals; his successful efforts to keep the quality 
of his verse at a sufficient standard of merit; all these 
facts entitle him to serious consideration. Since his 
peculiar equality can be judged by a study of these 
three dramas, the Agamemnon, the Choéphorac, and 
the Eumenides, the choice of examples of his style 
may be left to chance by lighting on each thirtieth page 
of the volume. At the bottom of page 149 Mr. Way 
begins the second strophe of a chorus of furies, repre- 
senting line 350 of the Eumenides. The passage is 
chosen here because both the Greek and Mr. Way’s 
metre are of medium difficulty: 


In the hour that beheld our being begun 
Were these our prerogatives ratified : 
No dealings have we with Immortals; none 
Will deign at the banquet to sit by our side : 
No part nor lot for ever have I 
In white robes’ glistering radiancy ; 
But we take for our portion the desolation 
Of homes which are made Strife’s habitation : 
When the hand is with life-blood of kin made red, 
Then hunt we the slayer; our strength shall outlast him, 
Be he never so swift; we o’ertake him, we blast him 
By the power of the blood ever-fresh he hath shed. 
yryvouevaicr Adxn TAS’ ep duly éxpdedn 
ddavdrwv & améxew xépat. ov6é rug éort 
cuvdalrwp werdxowos* 
madXevKwv 5¢ rérhwv 
Apmorpog, AxAnpot érixOny. 
Swudrwv yap eiéuay 
dvarpord{, drav”Apnf, 
TiBacdt du, pirov edn: 
éml rév, &, Stouévac 
kparepov bvO, Suwt ’ 
paupoduev bd aluarog véov. 

Here follows the bald meaning of the text, for 
readers whose Greek has fallen into disuse: 

These destinies were set for us at birth; to withhold hands 
from mortals. Nor is there any companion with them, co- 
habiting with us. I was made, without lot, without portion in 
garments all-of-white. For we took upon us destructions of 
houses, whenever Ares, being intimate, had slain kin. Oh! 
chasing after him, though he is strong, nevertheless we 
darken-his-light, because of fresh bloodshed. 


From a comparison of these three versions it will be 
plain that Mr. Way does not seek such verbal accuracy, 
nor such homometrical exactitude as to render any 
lyrical qualities impossible. On the contrary, he 


shows his appreciation of those qualities in Atschy- 
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lus, by contenting himself with no model of the 
Greek drama in English, short of the most elaborate, 
from which to imitate the form of his lyrical passages. 
It is said that a great, Cambridge, Greek scholar, sup- 
pose it was Shilleto, used to gaze long at the printed 
page of Demosthenes, in order to photograph his 


style upon his brain. By such profound study Mr. 
Way may well have absorbed the sense of Aéschylus. 
Since he is cut off by centuries of inarticulate mumbling 
from any sounds remotely resembling the speech of 
Greeks, he had no rapport with the sound of A¢schylus, 
save by studying the notation of those echoes of long- 
silenced music which Nature alone evokes from the 
very greatest poets. So Dante still vibrates in Milton. 
Mr. Way has, therefore, studied conscientiously the 
notation by which Swinburne represents on paper 
Greek melody in consummate English lyrics. Who 
can judge whether that melody does not now sound in 
even more perfect diapason, in the fuller scale of Eng- 
lish, used by a born master of its intricate subtleties? 
Mr. Way has made Swinburne’s forms his model. To 
expect more of him is to expect that if Shilleto had 
only filled his mouth with pebbles and shouted to the 
sea he could have swayed the English people like reeds 
by his eloquence. A%schylaean, Swinburnian lyric 
melody is the gift with which Nature endows but very 
few of the human race. Yet this is how Mr. Way’s 
verse has been appraised: ‘‘ He has imparted to his 
English version all the ease and spontaneity of the 
original ’’; ‘‘ the lyrics have a real lyric swing about 
them ’’; ‘‘ the translations are fine poems ’’; ‘‘ there is 
a sonorous roll,’’ in the verse, ‘‘a variety of pause, a 
flexibility, a richness, and a dignity about it that make 
it approach nearer to the splendid music of the Greek 
than anything else that has been produced in the same 
line ’’; ‘‘the splendour of the lyric effects’’; ‘“‘ the 
charm of the language.”’ 

On account of the quantity of this sort of criticism it 
is impossible to let it pass in silence; it will utterly 
mislead many who would otherwise find much pleasure 
in Mr. Way’s scholarly work. He has probably sur- 
passed all other verse-translators in the amount, the 
variety in kind, the equality in merit, and the fidelity 
of his translation. He possesses some lyric ability, as 
much, perhaps, as Connington exercised, with more 
enterprise, since he uses more difficult forms. After a 
careful examination of his lyrical defects it is only fair 
to add that they lie in the possession of an ordinary ear, 
and very seldom in any carelessness for which a scholar 
should be blamed. He seems to write by the eye, not 
by the ear. If a student of Swinburne reads ‘‘ Sap- 
phics”’ or the choruses from ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon ” 
aloud to himself, carefully pronouncing all the vowel 
and all the consonantal sounds (disregarding, of 
course, the illusive characters which represent them), 
he will hear how exquisitely the note of the flute, the 
violin, the reed, the harpsichord, the organ—indeed, 
of “all kinds of music ’’—naturally flows from the 
tongue of a great lyrist, each into the only place in 
which it can form that melody, which is his peculiar 
birthright. By making to himself laws of the practice 
of great masters, so patient a student as Mr. Way may 
yet produce some one fine lyric effect. It is impossible 
for any man to have produced such effects at large, 
who has written so much, without possessing the 
highest lyrical gifts. The assertion that Mr. Way is 
not nine feet high leaves him with all the attractions 
which he possesses. 


TUSCANY 
Under Petraia, With Some Saunterings. By the 
Author of “‘In a Tuscan Garden.” (John Lane, 


58.) 
WE can imagine no pleasanter preparation for a 
leisurely holiday in Northern Italy than the perusal 








of this volume, and to those who can only indulge in 
that species of exploration known as “‘ armchair 
travel’’ it will be no less interesting. Without con- 
ceding the ill-judged rhapsodies of a certain “ critic” 
who, reviewing the author’s previous book, wrote, 
‘“ Match me out of Sterne this high blend of whim- 
sical pathos and idiosyncratic humour!” we vr 
appreciate the very genuine humour and pathos wit 

which a subject that in careless hands can be un- 
commonly “‘ dry” is here invested. It takes not only 
the observant eye, but a rare knowledge of how to 
record and what to omit, to constitute the ideal writer 
of a travel-book, and we find here a_ sufficient 
approach to that desirable combination to give the 
reader a great deal of pleasure. 

Petraia, the ancient Royal Villa at Castello, was 
left to the Florentine monks of the Servite Order in 
I 362, for the purpose of a monastery; it suffered many 
vicissitudes—war, confiscation, purchase—and finally 
from the Grand Dukes of Tuscany it passed to the 
Crown of Italy about the year 1859. King Victor 
Emmanuel II. had it completely restored, its 
treasures repaired (in the private chapel are frescoes 
by Pocetti and a Holy Family attributed to Andrea 
del Sarto), and used it as his favourite residence. 
The author was fortunate enough to discover a two- 
storey house dating from the fifteenth century, the 
garden of which adjoined the Petraia Park, with a 
view clear to the Apennines, and of this house and 
garden she discourses charmingly for many pages, 
with anecdotes in plenty as to troubles with the con- 
tadini and bothers with the workmen. Incidentally, 
too, she tells of the incomprehensible side of the 
Italian native. For example, at a large engineering 
factory under English management one of the 
employés badly injured another, and the aggressor 
was sentenced to imprisonment. The fellow-work- 
men, fearing a permanent vendetta, took counsel 
together : 


They persuaded the victim to make a declaration that he 
had given the greatest provocation in the first instance, and 
—of course for a consideration—to profess his willingness to 
have the sentence reversed and to go to prison himself instead 
of the real culprit. While the negotiations were in progress 
it was suddenly recollected that the following Sunday was a 
great festa in that part of the world. The victim struck at 
once; he was quite willing to go to prison, provided he was 
let out on Saturday evening, and he would go back on Mon- 
day morning and finish his term of imprisonment in peace. 
This also was arranged—there are few things in Italy that 
cannot be “arranged.’”’ The man was let out on Saturday 
night, enjoyed his festa, and kept his word, returning on 
Monday morning to prison. 


Some amusing digressions occur upon the domestic 
economy of life in this quarter of the country. 


In whatever part of the habitable globe Providence has 
placed you, it is desirable, if you wish your feet to tread the 
ways of pleasantness and paths of peace, to be on good terms 
with your neighbours—but if your lot is cast on a Tuscan 
hillside it is absolutely essential to your well-being that this 
should be the case. You will wish your dependants 
good-morning and good-evening, which salutation they will 
reciprocate, and possibly add, a happy night. They will also 
probably inquire if you have slept well, and if on the previous 
day you have complained of any of the minor evils to which 
flesh is heir, they will most certainly express the hope that 
these are ameliorated, and it will be considered graceful on 
your part if you reciprocate this little civility. + wee 
will on every possible occasion avoid the direct path and go 
wearily round about the bush. If the Briton is an English 
or, still worse, a Scotch Briton, it may take him long years 
of practice before he gets so well into this kind of harness 
that it does not gall him considerably. 


The “ saunterings ’’ which form the latter portion 
of the book include a delightful account of an excur- 
sion across the border into Switzerland, also a descrip- 
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tion of a North Italian tour through Bologna, 
Ferrara, the Euganean Hills, Padua, Verona, and, of 
course, Venice. In all these places the noted churches 
and their artistic treasures are treated at such length 
as space permits; in fact, at times the text becomes 
rather of the guide-book order, through the effort to 
condense the information. We like best the pages 
when, with shrewd but never bitter comment, the 
author breaks off to chat about inns, people encoun- 


tered, and the local customs. We may remark that | 


the American girl she meets is a particularly unfortu- 
nate specimen, and the German tourist seems not 
much better, according to the brief notes given: 


In these later years she (Venice) has become the play- 
ground of Germany, and the northern hordes from Munich 
and Berlin, which in autumn fill her steamers and gondolas, 
make one shudder. The women are not pillars, they are 
columns of too solid flesh, and the way in which they bring 
down their enormous feet on the delicate Opus Alexandrinum 
pavements of St. Mark’s and the Duomo of Torcello con- 
stitutes a real danger to these fast-vanishing works of art. 
To compare them to Cook’s tourists would be grossly to 
insult the latter. 


This is the only expression of real animosity that 
the author permits herself; but the English “ tripper ”’ 
is just as objectionable in his blatant way. 

he illustrations, reproduced from photographs, 
are very good, and we are glad to see an exquisite 
portrait of ‘‘ Jackie,’ the little cat who is quite one 
of the characters of the book—to whose memory, in 
fact, it is dedicated. The story of his death is an 
interlude of pathos which is not in the least incon- 
gruous or overdone. 

Considering the mine of information contained in 
this volume we think it should have possessed more 
in the way of an index than a mere “‘ table of con- 
tents,’’ but this is a drawback which may be remedied, 
if, like his predecessor, ‘‘In a Tuscan Garden,”’ it 
reaches the second edition, which it seems thoroughly 
to deserve. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Trade and Tariffs. By Joun M. Rosertson, M.P. 
(London: Black.) 


Tuts book is written largely from the point of view 
of party controversy, as might be expected. But the 
bias is too obvious to be convincing. Page after page 
Is suggestive of the electioneering platform, for which 
we conclude the book has been compiled. Passages 
such as the following do not lead us to regard the 
author in the light of a scientific and impartial expert : 

Unfortunately, Protectionists are able, now as in the past, 
to trade upon blind passions; and they are content, after every 
One of their economic arguments has been answered, to repeat 
the more angry cry of retaliation. ‘‘ Hit back,’’ ‘‘ Don’t take 
it lying down,” “* Treat them as they treat us ’’—such are the 
Watchwords with which tariffists spread the gospel of Im- 








perial Unity, not reflecting that the very Colonies to which 


they ask us to give a preference “hit” us all the time. 


This sort of thing may suit the platform, but does not 
appeal to the business man. Mr. Robertson has filled 
his book to overflowing with figures and statistics, but 
there are many practical questions which he does not 
touch, such as the buying of raw cotton in England by 
German manufacturers, who take it over to their works 
in Germany, and, bringing back the manufactured 
article to England, easily undersell our manufacturers, 
who work under free-trade conditions. 
_, rhe most significant section is that which deals with 
The Modern Failure of Protectionism.” This takes 
up only ten pages in a work of over three hundred, and 
in this short space deals with ten countries supposed 
to be collapsing from Protection: France, Italy, 
Greece, Russia, Austria, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 








land, Portugal and Spain. Let us take a few examples 
on Mr. Robertson’s own showing: France has 
increased her exports in the last few years by 
£58,000,000; Italy by £29,000,000; Russia by 
£40,000,000, and Switzerland—most remarkable of all 
—by £40,000,000. But why are similar statistics 
omitted in the cases of Germany and the United States? 
The merest tyro in economics must be aware of the 
prosperity of these countries under Protectionism. 

In a short appendix Mr. Robertson tries to argue 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s Patents Act of 1907 is not, in 
effect, protectionist. But we find that manufacturing 
experts hold very strongly that it is a valuable measure 
of protection. To Mr. Lloyd George may belong the 
credit of getting the Act passed, but its real originator 
is a certain Manchester merchant, who has for many 
years past urged successive Governments to give manu- 
facturers this form of protection, a fact which may or 
may not be known to Mr. Robertson, but of which no 
mention is made. 


Prince Karl. By ArcurpaLD CLAVERING GUNTER. 
(Ward, Lock and Co., Ltd., 6s.) 


Ir would be interesting to know what motive induced 
the publisher of this book to collect together seven 
such stories as those which appear within its pages. 
They are in the late Mr. Gunter’s worst manner, than 
which there could be no severer censure. As a writer 
of melodrama Mr. Gunter had certain qualifications. 
He had a genuine, if crude, instinct for the dramatic, 
and his ‘‘ curtains” gained in effect what they lost in 
plausibility. Few novelists worked within such 
narrow limitations, but it would be futile to deny that, 
when he was content to be least ambitious, he suc- 
ceeded in being most readable. He lacked, however, 
the sense of humour, without which it is impossible to 
construct even a tolerable farce. His attempts at wit 
in this volume are depressing, and the reader who has 
displayed sufficient hardihood to struggle manfully 
through “‘ Prince Karl”’ will face the remainder of the 
book with feelings of gloomy foreboding. We advise 
him not to take the risk. These stories are, for the 
most part, vulgar, dull and insipid. Of one only— 
‘ Skinny’s Mother ’’—is it possible to speak in terms 
of even partial praise. The others are frankly deplor- 
able. Mr. Gunter’s capabilities as a writer of English 
may be indicated by the following choice fragment of 
dialogue: 

** T have followed you,’’ answered Carroll, ‘* because I don’t 
intend for you to go away with that money and that cloak for 
which you gave a cheque that I have reason to know will be 
thrown out of the Warfield to-morrow.’’ 

We suppose, however, that the book will find some 
readers. Certainly the class of person who is attracted 
by stuff of this kind is adequately catered for by our 
publishing houses. 


A Question of Means. By Marcaret B. Cross. 
(Chatto and Windus, 6s.) 


ONcE upon a time the novel—pleasantly defined as “‘a 
smooth tale, generally of love ’’—concerned itself with 
the varying fortunes of two ardent souls, whom cruel 
circumstance had thrown apart, but whose mutual 
affection proved strong enough to overthrow the 
designs of destiny. We have changed all that, how- 
ever. Nor can it be reasonably doubted that, on the 
whole, the change is for the better. For most of us 
real life begins at the altar, and with marriage we are 
initiated into the secrets of a world whose very exist- 
ence we had hitherto but dimly surmised. 

In this novel Miss Margaret B. Cross follows the 
method of the realists. Her lovers are comfortably 
married before the opening of the sixth chapter, and 
what follows is concerned with the inevitable and 
universal experiences of domestic life. The problem, 
briefly stated, is this: Given a man and a woman, each 
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well-bred and delicately nurtured, who, through sheer 
stress of circumstances, have fallen upon evil days, 
how will they comport themselves with regard to their 
changed outlook? Life, of necessity, resolves itself 
into a question of means. There are children, in 
abundance, and the advent of each child means a 
diminution of the family comfort. It requires a nature 
dowered with almost infinite capacities for heroism to 
prove equal to the strain. Miss Cross traces the 
gradual antagonism provoked between a man of lofty 
and unselfish ideals and a woman in whom the maternal 
instinct is the dominant factor. Each character is 
depicted with a rare power of sympathy. Each is 
deeply devoted to the other, but each, it would appear, 
is wanting in the necessary subtlety of comprehension. 
Disaster looms darkly on the horizon. It is averted, 
however, by an accident, and—so skilfully has Miss 
Cross laid her plans—the reader is conscious of no 
incongruity in this sudden turning of the tables. 

The main interest lies with husband and wife, but the 
other characters demand a word of appreciation. They 
are vivid, alive, real: Malcolm Hunter, harsh and 
tyrannical, yet, within his limitations, a not unworthy 
specimen of English manhood; Cuthbert Anderson, the 
weak-kneed Anarchist, for ever reviling Fate for his 
own follies. As a contrast, we have Betty Marvell, 
whose love-story—touched as it is with a certain wist- 
ful pathos—forms one of the most charming episodes 
in the novel. 

We congratulate Miss Cross. From the somewhat 
drab material of every-day life she has woven a 
romance of colour, of joy, and of high, heroic 
endeavour. 


Charlotte Mary Yonge. 
bray, 6s.) 


Mrs. Romanes has written a pleasant little memoir 
of one of the most charming and gracious figures in 
the history of Victorian literature. It is easy to forget 
the debt that the present generation owes to the late 
Miss Yonge, and, indeed, it must be confessed that 
her work, at its best, was of a somewhat ephemeral 
character. She was in no sense a commanding per- 
sonality. She founded no school; she attracted no 
followers; she communicated no fresh impulse to the 
intellectual life of her age. Her style is occasionally 
slipshod, her chronology sometimes inaccurate. But 
as a writer of domestic stories she had few rivals, and 
certainly no superior. Her ideals were those of 
another age. She wrote for ‘‘ young ladies ”’ before 
they had begun to bicycle, and when it was universally 
assumed that the home was the proper and all-sufficient 
sphere of a woman’s interests. The cry of ‘‘ Votes 
for. Women ”’ would have left her not merely cold, but 
indignant. She viewed, indeed, the advent of the 
“New Woman ”’ with a horror equal to that of her 
contemporary, Mrs. Lynn Linton, a writer with whom 
she had little else in common. She was a faithful 
daughter of the Church, and herein, perhaps, her real 
interest lies. A friend and disciple of Keble, she 
brought the Oxford Movement into the homes of 
thousands of English families. Her pen was always 
wielded in defence of that Faith which was the chief 
mainstay of her life, and her readers received without 
question teaching from the novelist which they would 
have indignantly rejected had it been proffered by the 
theologian. From the publication of ‘‘ The Heir of 
Redclyffe,’’ in 1853, her success was assured. There 
was no wavering in the fidelity of her readers, and 
even her indifferent novels were secure of a hearty 
reception. Let it be said, in justice to her, that she 
never courted popularity. She displayed a healthy 
contempt for mere sensationalism, and for those 
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unworthy artifices by means of which many inferior 
writers have attained a more remarkable success. It 





is impossible, however, to acquit her entirely of dul- 
ness. Mrs. Romanes recalls a delightful story in this 
connection : 

Tennyson is described by Mr. Palgrave as reading in bed 
one of Miss Yonge’s deservedly popular tales, wherein a lead- 
ing element is the deferred confirmation of a grown-up person. 
‘‘On Tennyson read till I heard him cry with satisfaction, ‘I 
see land! Mr. is just going to be confirmed,’ after 
which darkness and slumber.” 


It is unlikely that the next generation will have any 
use for a writer so hopelessly out-of-date in her 
methods and sentiments as Miss Yonge. But it is by 
no means certain that the next generation will be so 
adequately catered for in the matter of entertaining 
and wholesome fiction. Be this as it may, one is grate- 
ful for so delicate and sympathetic a presentation of a 
writer who, in her day and generation, yielded so 
wide and beneficent an influence. 





Araminta. By J. C. Snairu. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 


Mr. SnaitH has given us in Araminta Perry—known 
as ‘‘Goose”’ because she is “rather a silly ’’—a 
heroine as refreshing as are the strawberries and 
cream of Devonshire, her delightful county; and the 
comedy he has written round her doings is an 
unbroken entertainment from beginning to end.. She 
is frankly unintellecturl, is devoted to Buszard’s 
‘‘cream buns,’’ and despite her size and beauty (she 
stands six feet in height, and is a re-incarnated Gains- 
borough) a pillow-fight affords her satisfaction untold; 
but she is simply irresistible. Her arrival at the town 
house of her aunt, the Countess of Crewkerne, in a 
‘“‘ erowler,”’ attired with the unsophisticated art of 
the village dressmaker, and her reception by a pardon- 
able error of the patrician butler as a new housemaid, 
are inimitably related; her first interview with that 
aged, shrewd, sarcastic Aunt Caroline is provocative 
of a chuckle for every paragraph. ‘‘ Her behaviour,” 
says Mr. Snaith confidentially, ‘‘was such as has 
never previously been offered to the public in a work 
of this character. She attempted to shake hands with 
the butler ”’: 


No sooner had the finely chiselled profile of Mr. March- 
banks confronted her than the creature of the straw hat 
tucked the wicker basket under her left arm, and thrust out 
her right hand with a spasmodic suddenness which staggered 
Mr. Marchbanks completely. 

“Oh, how do you do? ”’ she said. 


**T hope you are quite 
well.”’ 


She informs her august London relative and also 
various other distinguished people that she comes 
from ‘‘ Slocum Magna, the next station to Widdi- 
ford. They haven’t quite got the railway at Widdi- 
ford yet, don’t you know, but it is only three miles 
away, of course.’’ That ‘‘ of course”’ is delicious; 
in fact, the ‘‘ Goose’”’ captivates us all the way, and 
we are in danger of overlooking other important 
persons in the story. Aunt Caroline is ruthless—a 
Gorgon; her sublime pride and insolence override 
everybody. The account of how Jim Lascelles, the 
young artist, commissioned by the Earl of Cheriton 
to copy a Gainsborough in the Countess’s drawing- 
room, copies instead the more attractive flesh-and- 
blood Gainsborough who comes in to chat with him, 
is capital. It transpires that Araminta had promised 
to marry Jim when, at a tender age, he had done 
knightly deeds for her in the way of apple-stealing 
down in Devonshire; in the end, of course, the 
wedding becomes a fait accompli, though not without 
considerable plotting and worrying on the part of 
two or three other men caught in the net of Ara- 
minta’s beauty. The author tries our credulity a little 
too far in order to force the pace for a happy finish; 
Jim receives five hundred guineas for a portrait when 
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fifty would have delighted him, seven hundred for 
another, and, finally, the cheque for £10,000 from 
Cheriton, who relinquishes the girl to him with a 
bless-you-my-children attitude of mind, is rather a 
strain. This is a pity, for it is the only flaw in a most 
charming book. 

Mr. Snaith is one of the few authors who can in- 
dulge in asides to his readers with perfect propriety, 
and he is astute enough to make them brief and witty. 
Obviously the man who writes merely to tell a good 
story, with no skeleton of didacticism at the feast, is 
most likely to succeed; with the exception noted 
above, Mr. Snaith has told his story excellently, and 
we can advise those of our readers who have an eye 
for really fine work in the domain of fiction not to 
miss this book. They will set it down in high good 
humcur with everybody concerned. 


The Silent Ones. By Mary Gaunt and J. RIDGWELL 
Essex. (T. Werner Laurie, 6s.) 


WE must admit at once that if the object of a story 
were to give “‘ thrills ’’ the authors of this book have 
achieved it admirably; there are portions of it at 
which the most blasé novel-reader could scarcely 
avoid a spasm of the “‘creeps,’’ and as for less 
hardened devotees of fiction, their hair will surely 
stand on end. The hero is a negro—for this relief 
all reviewers will give thanks—who has received a 
Cambridge education, and who consents at the re- 
quest of a German professor to search for a valuable 
script in a city of Central Africa; by which data our 
readers will acutely observe that the plot is anything 
but new. Still, the incidents of the quest, and the 
inclusion of three very jolly Englishmen make a most 
acceptable mélange, which in its own line could hardly 
be improved. Practically the whole of the action 
takes place in or on the borders of the great desert, 
and there are several apt bits of description attached 
to this, from one of which we may quote a few lines 
as illustration: 

It takes more than sand to make a desert. A desert is 

like wickedness, made up of many things. There is sand, 
of course, sand by the dozen degrees at a stretch, as hot as 
Hyde Park oratory and as dry as a House of Lords’ debate, 
but that is not all. There are stone fields. There are plates 
of rock as flat as the Board of Trade, and as hard as the 
heart of a bank manager. There are ranges of mountains 
with as many ups and downs as the Kaffir market. There are 
sandhills that swell from nothing to immensity like a com- 
pany promoter, and vanish as mysteriously when the breezes 
change. There are ravines as dark as the ways of a Hebrew 
moneylender, and there are the bones, the bones of them that 
have bowed the knee to the spirit of the waste. 
_ The chapter entitled ‘‘ The Freedom of the Desert ”’ 
is one of the grimmest things we have read for a long 
time, and we do not recommend anybody who 
happens to suffer from ‘‘ nerves ” to sample it at bed- 
time. With this small reservation we can only add 
that the somewhat hackneyed theme is treated with 
surprising power, in a good literary style, and that 
few readers, we think, will care to put the book down 
unfinished. 


The Fault. By C. T. PopmMore. (John Long, 6s.) 


IF we were to attempt any thorough resumé of the 
plot of this lengthy novel, we should occupy at least 
a column of valuable space and bewilder our readers’ 
brains to no advantage. The story is ingenious, and 
Passably interesting provided a few concessions are 
made as to probabilities. We suppose the hoary 
theatrical artifice of having two characters who shail 
be practically doubles of one another, and making 
some ‘ business ’’ with the shaving of a moustache, 
will never lose its charm for some novelists, for in 
various fashions the device crops up as regularly as 
the first primrose, or the centenarians in the halfpenny 
Papers. It must have belonged to one of the original 
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three plots. In this particular instance of its use one 
man poisons another, changes clothes and belongings. 
with the corpse; and strives to personate his victim 
for a while; this occurs towards the end of the story 
and necessitates a climax much too prolonged; for 
art’s sake—if there is any art in it—the last chapters 
should have been more concise and crisp; the atten- 
tion of the reader flags. And the author leaves us 
without any news as to the fate of one of his charac- 
ters—Elsie, the consumptive girl in the travelling 
theatre; this is unfortunate, for she is quite the nicest 
in the book. The villain of the piece is an illegitimate 
son, who gradually goes from bad to worse, partly 
through brooding on his origin, and the moral we 
believe the author wishes to enforce is that the sins. 
of the fathers are visited on the children. He has 
done it fairly vividly, but, once more, of the manner 
of its doing—the trick of the ‘‘ doubles ’—we are 
very tired. 








IN THE TIME OF LILIES 


One of the commonest flowers in any herbaceous. 
border is the beautiful, old-fashioned Madonna lily. 
There are many statelier and more gorgeous blossoms 
of the lily kind, but none sweeter; and then, too, the 
‘‘ Mary lily,” as it is called in the North of England, 
has the added charm of association, for no picture of 
the Annunciation is complete unless a branch of these 
pure, white blossoms stands up between Mary and the 
angel. 

But it is only since the thirteenth century that 
painters established the lily as the conventional symbol 
of the Madonna, for the earlier artists used to sur- 
round her with flowers of every sort and colour. It 
was not until comparatively late that the symbolising 
instinct of religious minds in a simple age felt that 
the ideal purity of the Lord’s Mother was well ex- 
pressed in the exquisite purity of white lilies, and so 
they were dedicated to her service. 

But the love of flowers is as old as the earth itself, 
and the pagan delight in roses and the change of 
seasons, in harvest and vintage, was a vital force 
that the Catholic Church assimilated very easily and 
naturally, without troubling herself about its origin. 
The old ideas lived on under new names like the 
savage Christianity of the old Norsemen, who gave 
their converts choice of baptism or death. The fire- 
worship of Midsummer Eve was turned to the honour 
of St. John; St. Valentine became the patron of the 
pairing season, which is older than the Catholic faith; 
St. Barnabas’ Day was the signal for putting the 
scythe to the hayfields. In France, again, St. Servais 
was held responsible for the malicious genius of the 
weather, and was said to reserve three days of snow 
to come at his pleasure during May. From daimon 
to saint was an easy transition for an unlearned and 
uncritical world, since the old instinct which groped 
in the unseen remained unchanged. The sense of 
mankind had always looked for help towards the line 
of the hills ‘‘ lift upward and divine,’ and what did it 
matter to the peasant of the Middle Ages whether the 
unearthly presence alighting there were the herald 
Mercury or the more glorious Archangel? So the 
pagan roses or the Christian lilies succeeded each 
other in honour of the Mother of Love, were she 
Greek or Catholic. And still in the western parts of 
England Flora and Pomona are honoured in local 
customs ard festivals whereof the original meaning 
has long been forgotten. 

So the pagan sense of charm in Nature was offered 
in worship of the Virgin-Mother, and all the flowers 
of the earth were dedicated to her service. And then 
the literal conscience of the Middle Ages followed 
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apology for it; it was symbolic, said the Fathers, ‘‘ for 
‘ Nazareth ’ signifieth ‘ flower,’ whence saith Bernard, 
that the Flower would be born of.a Flower, in a 
flower, and in the time of flowers.’’ And indeed the 
immemorial instinct of joy in natural beauty gained 
infinitely from its association with the symbolism of 
the new faith. All the conventions of secular poetry 
were pressed into the service of religion, and the 
beauty in which the decorative instinct of the Middle 
Ages took delight became an attribute of holiness. 
The season beloved of poets, ‘‘ between March and 
April when spray beginneth to spring,’’ became a 
symbol of the Resurrection. The conventional 
gardens of the poets where— 


Full gay was all the ground and quaint 
And powdered as men had it paint— 


were sublimed into the beauty of Paradise, ‘‘ where 
everlasting spring abides with never-fading flowers.”’ 
The decorative instinct of the Middle Ages rejoiced in 
beautiful and gracious forms, in flowers and gems and 
chased armour, rich embroideries and birds and painted 
missals. All sorts of secular beauties were borrowed 
to describe the heavenly joys of the blessed—Paradise 
is full of joy and merry song, of gay herbs and trees 
and ‘‘ of fowls’ song great plenty.”’ And the conven- 
tions of earthly love were used to quicken religious 
zeal—a love-round is written for a ‘‘ maid of Christ,’’ 
as the stories of Paris and Tristram were written for 
ladies of the Court. The Madonna was praised in 
roundel and ballad, and, as was natural in an age so 
accustomed to the sight of soldiers, the splendid har- 
ness of earthly chivalry served to illustrate the Christian 
armour of a deadlier warfare. It is said that the 
French knights used to rise during the reading of the 
Epistle when it was taken from St. Paul, because St. 
Paul is represented with the sword of his martyrdom, 
and so is one of the patrons of warriors. The sym- 
bolism of that age was a living thing, all the thought 
of the world was translated into it. And since flowers 
were the most beautiful things in a beautiful world 
their symbolic value was of a rarely suggestive charac- 
ter. It is the strength of a convention that it can be 
made to convey more than a realistic image, because it 
quickens the sense and leaves the intellect free. The 
literal quality of the medieval mind was its strength; 
there is an indefinite beauty in its symbols that could 
not be reduced to words, but which was capable, in the 
hands of a master, of conveying things that could not 
be uttered. It was through the symbolic medium that 
Dante made heaven manifest as no later poet could 
have done. He achieved the impossible with the 
transcendent simplicity of genius and conveyed the 
sense of two things in one, image and reality together, 
in the amazing passage where the river, in a meadow 
whose banks are painted ‘‘ with an admirable spring,”’ 
becomes as he touches it ‘‘ the two courts of Heaven 
manifest ’’; the river ‘‘out of its length become round”’ 
in a sublime conception is at once mask and reality, the 
garden of spring and the Holy Rose itself in one, the 
two mutually enclosed and enfolding and co-existent. 

The symbolic teaching of an unlearned age which 
counted heaven within calculable distance had, in spite 
of all its crudity, the invaluable advantage that it pre- 
pared men for possibilities of miracle latent in ordinary 
things. There was reason in the mad poet’s prayer to 
be delivered ‘‘ from single vision ’’ and the deadening 
rationalism of a later age. But the change of seasons 
is unchanging, and the passionate rejoicing of spring 
that made of the earthly season a type of immortal 
peace, lasted through Dante’s time to Dr. Watts’, and 
is likely to last, since joy in Nature does not pass, but 
grows with the world’s age. For the medieval passion 
for symbolism, which taught the world so much, could 
not teach it the beauty of winter, because Nature was 
still a hidden dreadful power and her severities a type 





of the Creator’s wrath, so that the ‘‘ poor estate of 
winter’ was held by that simple age to be a scourge 
and terror, and its ‘‘ freezing rage ’’ was symbolic, not 
only of the hardships of life, but of the pains of hell, 
“There at eventide is fire new-kindled, long abiding, 
and at morning comes an eastern wind felon cold. .. .”’ 

The terror of this idea heightened the joy in the 
Resurrection—beauty of spring, which was an an- 
tithesis to the sorrow of the world. Nor was the 
purely human interest of spring lacking in that very 
human age. ‘‘ Worms go wooing under clod,’’ says 
the poet, very pertinently going on to remark that 
‘‘Women waxen wondrous proud,” and that was pos- 
sibly to half the world a matter of more importance 
than the remoter interest of heavenly affairs. The 
love-songs of all ages are pitched in the same key. 
““The world may find the Spring by following her,”’ 
say the poets of one generation hundreds of years 
before another discovers that ‘‘ her feet have touched 
the meadows and left the daisies rosy.”” Human 
nature changes little throughout the ages, and the 
outworn forms of the thought of one generation 
sometimes hold lessons for succeeding ones. So the 
mysticism of early religious art has invested the 
Madonna lilies of our gardens with an indefinable 
reminiscent charm, and when the tall white blossoms 
rise up into the cloudless summer blue their stillness 
has an air of mystery, as if the breathless stir of the 
angelic presence had hardly passed by. The garden 
where the painted lilies grow is a garden emblematic 
of poverty, the lilies stand before the ideal figure of 
Catholic worship, who was ‘“‘ humble among women 
like as a poor woman.’’ But when Fra Angelico saw 
the courts of Paradise they were as full ot flowers as 
a queen’s garden and angels as bright as anemone 
beds. And the poor were not shut out of those 
gardens, because ‘‘every man may buy heaven, the 
poor man with his penny and the rich man with his 
pound.’’ The body of saints is a democracy: popes, 
kings, shoemakers, all equal and all blessed, move 
perpetually in an unending slow measure with the in- 
effable calm of beatitude, among the lilies of eternal 
spring. The Little Poor Man of Assisi remembered 
that flowers truly belong to the blessed estate of 
Poverty, and bade the Garden-brother spare a corner 
from his pot-herbs for beautiful and fragrant flowers, 
in honour of the verse which says, ‘‘ Ego flos campium 
et lilium convallium.’’ The poor love flowers, though 
they do not talk much about it, and Madonna lilies 
never grow better than in the cottage gardens, where 
they are left a great deal alone. There is much to 
a and more to remember, when we consider the 
ilies. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOPENHAUER AND WAGNER 
To the Editor of THe AcADEMmy. 


Sir,—Those who are interested in Wagner the Philosopher, 
as well as in Wagner the Musician, will surely agree with me 
that Mr. William Ashton Ellis has served us badly in the first 
chapter of the sixth book of his monumental biography of 
Wagner, where he takes advantage of his position to give us 
pages and pages of his own particular disagreements with 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy! All that was necessary was a 
a clear résumé of Schopenhauer’s system, and then these most 
interesting letters in which Wagner discourses of it. Instead 
of which, for eleven pages, Mr. Ellis inflicts upon us his own 
personal objections to Schopenhauer’s philosophy, and then 
winds up, ‘‘ Somewhat thus did Wagner ultimately interpret 
to himself ‘friend Schopenhauer’s’ grand inspiration! ” 
That Wagner had his own modifications of Schopenhauer’s 
system we learn from the quotation from the Venice Diary on 
page 56, which speaks of ‘‘ some points for amendment in friend 
Schopenhauer’s system.’’ For these amendments in Wagner’s 
own words we should have been grateful; possibly Mr. Ellis 
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had them in his hands, and yet preferred to give us his own 
interpretations. Then, on page 28, Mr. Ellis says: ‘‘ Further, 
none but a temperament itself inclined to Pessimism—or, let 
us say, physiologically driven thereto from time to time ’’ (was 
Wagner a Schopenhauerite at some times and not at others ?) 
—‘* could have so unreservedly endorsed the ultimate doctrine. 
How both men may have been physiologically disposed towards 
the pessimistic view I shall presently endeavour to explain.” 

Is Mr. Ellis’s physical interpretation of a mental phenome- 
non more interesting to the reader, or more likely to be 
correct, than Wagner’s own description of what happens, in 
his letter to Roeckel: ‘‘ The becoming perfectly aware of the 
ideality of Time, Space, and Causality, of their being mere 
forms of our knowledge, is so sublime an event in our con- 
sciousness that, as Schopenhauer makes quite plain, it can 
only take place in a brain quite abnormally organised, and 
even then in none but a state of quite peculiar exaltation.”’ 

That Mr. Ellis’s own brain is not of this special calibre; 
that he could not have grasped this fact of the ideality of 
Time, Space, and Causality (or if he had grasped it had subse- 
quently lost the Vision) he tells us in a very foolish speech 
on page 39, where he says: “‘ It is merely a matter of Time, 
and the time-possibilities ahead of a disembodied Will must be 
infinite.’ Yet of the ‘‘ disembodied Will,’? which we can only 
know here in the embodied state, we can prognosticate 
nothing in its disembodied state. To speak of the disem- 
bodied Will in terms of time is as ridiculous as to attribute 
the properties of sound to silence—to speak of a B flat Silence, 
or a Silence in A sharp! It is on a par with the action of the 
savage when he buries a loaf of bread and a tomahawk in his 
father’s grave! We may be sure that it is only Mr. Ellis, and 
not Wagner, who shrinks from the Schopenhauerian theory 
that in this life pain is positive and pleasure negative. Yet, 
what a hope for the Future that very Theory gives us! If 
pain is positive and pleasure negative in this phenomenal state 
of the Thing-in-Itself, does it not give us a right to the idea 
that after death, in the non-phenomenal state of the Thing-in- 
Itself, pleasure will be positive and pain negative? If I might 
dare to premise anything about the Thing-in-Itself in its non- 
phenomenal state 1 would premise that on pages 35 to 40 we 
are given an appreciation of those parts of Schopenhauer’s 
doctrine that afford Mr. Ellis a ‘‘ ray of hope ”’ that soon after 
death he may return to earth in a more splendid personality. 
Then, on page 40, we have Wagner well out of sight and 
Mr. Ellis in the pulpit with a peroration in the best ecclesiastic 
manner : ‘‘ And should one now and then feel faint and heart- 

sick ’? (why did he not say, “‘ And should one now and then 

feel physiologically disposed to pessimism” ?), ‘‘ even in the thick 
of the fight, there always is that temporary refuge, the central 
peace (?) a man may find at bottom of his deepest heart, all 
consciousness forgotten for a spell.’’ (An experience I, for 
one, do not recognise!) ‘‘ Let him not abide there too long ”’ 
(oh, wise caution !)—*‘ that is all—for work will still be waiting 
for his hand and brain, and ever must his will be wrought 
to finer faculty of use and service,”’ etc. But oh, what a swift 
descent from the absurd to the completely ridiculous! From 
the pulpit we are thrust, without a moment’s warning, right 
into the shop of a vendor of spectacles. For fifteen pages we 
revel in symptoms, and emerge with the feeling that we have 
been reading a quack advertisement. ‘‘ Do you suffer from 
dyspepsia, weariness, sick-headache, nerve-storms, aching 
limbs, or biliousness? Then undoubtedly you have astigmatic 
eyes and must hie you to the oculist.”” But I cannot for the 
life of me see what all this has to do with Wagner or Schopen- 
hauer. Did their genius depend on or arise from their astig- 
matic eyes? Then what a pity that Mr. Ellis and all the rest 
of us do not suffer from a similar eye-complaint. Or was it 
that Schopenhauer would have been a philosopher in any case, 
but quite a different kind of philosopher if he had known no 
eyestrain? Would the lack of that disease have prevented 
him from making any of those discoveries with which Mr. 

Ellis agrees? Obviously not: those parts of his System were 

the indubitable product of his mighty Brain! It was just 

those vexing little pessimistic conclusions with which Mr. 

Ellis does not agree that were caused by the “‘ eyestrain ’; we 

with our clear, unastigmatic eyes can see how wrong and how 

Irritating they are, and how Wagner, where he endorsed them, 

was also suffering from eyestrain! The Preface, too, is surely 

In questionable taste? The Biography is for the general 

public, not for Mr. Ellis’s personal friends only, to whom this 

full-page photograph of his little house in Surrey may be of 
interest. The splendid translations Mr. Ellis has given us of 
agner’s prose works render unhappy this lapse in the treat- 


A PHENOMENAL GENIUS 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMyY. 


Sir,—Mr. Cook speaks truth. I am certainly in the posi- 
tion of the gentleman of whom “‘ the poet ”’ (sic) sang : 
‘°F don’t know where ’e are.” 
It is difficult exactly to locate one’s position when jousting 
with Mr. E. Wake Cook, there is nothing particularly resem- 
bling a lance in his hand, and he does stir up such a large 
quantity of dust. 
** I calmly repeat,’’ says Mr. Cook (speaking of Tintoretto’s 
“Last Judgment ’’), ‘‘ that the general result is chaos.’’ Now, 
this is the first time that Tintoretto’s ‘‘ Last Judgment ”’ has 
come into the argument; it was ‘‘ The Paradise ’’ in Mr. Cook’s 
last letter. Which does he mean? In any case, I am inclined 
to prefer John Ruskin’s criticism, part of which, upon ‘‘ The 
Paradise,’’ I quoted last week, if only for the fact that Ruskin 
uses his mother tongue with an amount of grammatical cor- 
rectness which does not always distinguish the work of Mr. 
Cook. I don’t wish to be unduly severe, but really! Two 
split infinitives in so many lines! And in THe Acapemy, too! 
Mr. Cook should re-read Ruskin’s description of the ‘* Last 
Judgment ’’ of Tintoretto in the Church of Santa Maria 
dell’Orto. Vol. II., p. 196, ‘*‘ Modern Painters.’’ If, after 
that, he feels inclined to indulge further in his fourth-rate 
rhapsodies I’m afraid we must regard him as one of those: 
“clouds without water, carried along by winds; autumn 
trees without fruit, twice dead, plucked up by the roots, 
wild waves of the sea foaming out their own shame; 
wandering stars for whom the blackness of darkness hath 
been reserved for ever . . . murmurers, complainers 
walking after their lusts (and their mouth speaketh great 
swelling words), showing respect of persons for the sake 
of advantage.” 
I can’t be angry for long, though, with Mr. Cook; I have 
just been reading his delightful “ Anarchism in Art’? and 
revelling in the quaint things he does with the King’s Eng- 
lish and the “‘ howlers ” he comes in matters of fact. 

Yes, I knew all about the way Dante’s poem is divided into 
three parts, but, oh, let me implore Mr. Cook to weigh well 
his wingéd words! Let us pause for a moment and try to 
imagine the earnest student of the year 2009 (when, they say, 
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ment of the Schopenhauer chapter all the more remarkable. 
J. T. Presswire. 
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it will be all the same), with his ‘‘ Poole’s Index ’’ and some 
notable numbers of THE ACADEMY, confronted, in the reading- 
room of the British Museum, with the thrilling fact that Mr. 
E. Wake Cook ‘simply hates’? Dante’s “ Inferno ’’! And 
considers John Martin ‘‘ the most amazing genius that ever 
appeared in the Art world.” — 

Mr. Cook admires the art in Dante’s “‘ Inferno ”’; he recog- 
nises its greatness, and—he “‘ simply hates ”’ it. One would 
have thought such an attitude implied complexity of mind 
rather than simplicity. Mr. Cook has nothing to offer 
against Chesneau’s opinion, nor that of Charles Lamb; surely 
these knew more of the matter than Christopher North and 
Bulwer Lytton. A model of mine once wandered round my 
studio till she came to a reproduction of Tintoretto’s ‘‘ Milky 
Way.” She seemed impressed by it, so I asked her what she 
thought of it. ‘Oh,’ said she, while a look of pitying con- 
tempt spread over her face, “ I’ve seen much dirtier pictures 
than that” (a fact). We laugh at the model, but her point of 
view is largely the point of view of Mr. Cook and his school, 
if traced to its logical end. Mr. Cook thinks Rodin’s draw- 
ings ‘‘ the weakest things ever published,”’ but that is because 
Mr. Cook has never yet seen the honey in the lion’s carcase, 
and, although wielding Samson’s weapon, has not accounted 
for many of the enemy—in short, he is unacquainted with 
Strength. ; ; 

Mr. Cook says “very little of M. Rodin’s work will stand 
examination or competent criticism by anyone knowing 
anatomy.’ This is because Mr. Cook has never yet seen any 
of M. Rodin’s work. I put it that way because Mr. Cook is 
sensitive to affront, and I have been well brought up. How, 
then, shall Mr. Cook rightly judge John Martin? Let me 
implore Mr. Cook to: 

‘‘ Marshal his silence for the Great Oblique, 

Not piffle out his soul in private pique.”’ 
Let him forswear Martin for a time, and really start on a 
sincere study of Dante and Tintoretto. Let him take this 
loathsome decadent school to his bosom and warm it with the 
heat of his soul artistic, and perchance, as happened to the 
saint in the legend, he will find the leper is in truth turned to 
the Christ in his arms and the dull eyes blazing out as suns. 
Let him not forget : 
“. . . Fresh births of beauty wake 

Fresh homage; every grade of love is past, 

With every mode of loveliness; then cast 

Inferior idols off their borrowed crown 

Before a coming glory; up and down : 

Runs arrowy fire, while earthly forms combine 

To throb the secret forth; a touch divine 

And the scaled eyeball owns the mystic rod : 

Visibly through his garden walketh God.’’ 


Cates PorRTER. 
‘Green Room Club, Leicester Square, 
February 6th, 1909. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


‘Sir,—Any nervous perturbation which editors and others may 
have had in regard to English composition, due to those 
golliwogs, The Authors of ‘“‘ The King’s English,’’ must now 
be dispelled. ‘‘ The Authors’ themselves have unwittingly 
relieved the tension by having their unique specimen of English 
composition published in THE Acapemy of the 3oth ult. Their 
letter extends to half a column, and contains seven pairs of 
‘brackets. The brackets alone condemn it, for every writer of 
-eorrect English avoids brackets as far as possible. Here, 
however, ‘‘ The Authors ’’ use them with unpardonable prodi- 
gality. Again, the phrasing of their letter is ugly—wretchedly 
‘bad. For instance, take the sentence :— 


‘““We ask a ‘French Linguist’s’ pardon for omitting 
the reservation ; but we have considerable hopes (sic) that 
no one else has been deceived.”’ 


‘‘ Omitting the reservation”? is obviously bad English. The 
completion of the sentence is perhaps worse—‘ but we have 
considerable hopes that no one else has been deceived.’? The 
equivalent in King’s English is—but we hope that no one else 
has been misled. Deceit is not in question; therefore ‘‘ de- 
ceived’ is not the proper word. ‘‘ Hopes” is not good 
English. ‘‘ Considerable hopes ’’ is Covent Garden English. 
It is on a par with We have considerable faiths that no one 
else has been deceived. 

“‘ Hopes ’’ is only permissible in grouping enumerated single 
instances—e.g., “‘ The Authors ’’ might say with propriety— 





We hope to write better English; we hope to be rich, and we 
hope to enjoy health—these are our present hopes. 

As to the logic of ‘‘ The Authors’ ”’ letter, these gentlemen 
ought to know that it is neither scholarly nor polite to dictate 
to a critic what the manner of his criticism ought to be. The 
logical attitude should be to controvert the statements sub- 
mitted by their critic. ‘‘ The Authors’? ignore the matter in 
the first instance, and say that a ‘“‘ French Linguist ”’ “ instead 
of ’”? doing such and such, ‘‘ might have ’’ done such another 
thing. Very accommodating to ‘“‘ The Authors,” but not 
scholarly debate. 

“Seduced ’’ into buying a book is not good English. 
Induced is the word—e.g., I will not be induced to buy ‘‘ The 
King’s English ’”’ after perusing the sample submitted in the 
shape of ‘‘ The Authors’ ”’ letter. 

W. McC. 

Glasgow, February 9th, 1909. 


THE SOPHISTRIES OF A RADICAL NONCONFORMIST 
To the Editor of THe AcaADEmy. 


Sir,—It is rather amusing to learn, from an admission in 
Mr. Harold Spender’s review in last Saturday’s Daily 
Chronicle of the work on ‘‘ Human Nature in Politics ”’ by Mr. 
Graham Watson, that ‘‘ the time has passed when we could 
speak seriously about the divine right of the people, or say with 
any seriousness that ‘the voice of the people is the voice of 
God.’’’ Let it be left to the strangely constituted minds that 
have ever held this astounding belief thus formally to repudiate 
it. Whilst it is, however, doubtless highly satisfactory that 
Mr. Spender and any of his brother Socialists should own 
themselves at length convinced of the falsity of such obviously 
foolish propositions, his implied claim in so doing to speak on 
behalf of his countrymen should surely be denied by those who 
have never entertained the absurd doctrines he now disavows. 

Moreover, not content with this gratuitous and uncalled-for 
recantation in the name of his contemporaries, the oracle of the 
Westminster Gazette next proceeds—with the sophistry so 
typical of that organ of Radical Nonconformity—to impugn by 
innuendo the voice and sane judgment of men of the past. 
‘We now know,”’ he continues, ‘“‘ what the ancients knew 
before us, that people in the mass, like individuals alone, are 
humanly liable to passion, prejudice, ignorance and error.” 


An under-statement of this nature is equivalent to actual mis- 


statement. The ancients did not believe that people in the mass 
were merely liable to error in the same measure as individuals; 
the philosophers and statesmen of antiquity having intuitively 
arrived at a conclusion very similar to that scientifically estab- 
lished in modern times, concerning the disproportionate in- 
crease of the evil elements in any large and mixed gathering 
of human beings. In the forcible words: ‘ Senatores, boni 
viri; senatus, mala bestia,’’ the Roman orator tersely ex- 
pressed the truth so ably set forth by Dr. Gustave Le Bon in 
his “‘ Psychology of Crowds,” that the aggregate, namely, of 
error, ignorance and prejudice contained in every popular 
assembly would be by no means adequately represented by the 
simple sum of its units—the process being in this case a geo- 
metrical rather than an arithmetical progression. 


ARTHUR F. Hopxirk. 
London, S.W., February gth, 1909. 


THE BRITISH WEEKLY. 
To the Editor of Tuk Acapemy. 


Sir,—Surely in certain most flagrant instances of vulgarity 
the religious Liberal Press stands much in need of some 
friendly advice, which would be none the worse of coming 
from within the party. Public opinion, however, seems to 
have accepted that such advice published in a Liberal paper 
entails disloyalty to one’s colleagues. 

In any case, let attention be drawn to a perfectly atrocious 
habit which every now and then is exemplified in the columns 
of the British Weekly, a journal that claims to be nothing if 
not setting a faith for Liberals. So does this sin against 
good taste that I do not know with what to match it in respect 
of forming an eyesore. 

Let the mind be thoroughly imbued with the solemnity of the 
tone pervading its leading articles, which, of course, are thickly 
strewn with sacred names. The impression left should be one 
of detachment from worldly affairs. The second page of this 
journal is, with the exception about to be noted, kept free 
from advertisements. However, it is by no means uncommon 


to find on this second page, into. which the solemn leaders 
invariably run, a small space reserved for furthering the sale 
The truly refined mind, deeply 


of some medicament. 
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imbued with the spirituality of a subject constantly demanding 
the repetition of sacred names, surely does not welcome the 
sudden appearance of any worldly advertisement whatever, 
much less one so contrary to a sense of fitness as that quoted 
below. What sort of good taste can it be that dictates an 
abrupt mental transition from the subject of God, Christ, 
the Church, the Atonement, etc., etc., to an advertisement 
such as this: All who suffer from Constipation or Piles are 
invited to write for advice and particulars of inexpensive and 
unfailing remedy to Nurse Cruse, etc. Mention paper. 
Perhaps Dr. Robertson Nicoll has laid to heart the words of 
Geo. Meredith in ‘‘ Diana of the Crossways”: ‘* There is 
nothing the body suffers that the soul may not profit by.” 

Davip IRVINE. 
National Liberal Club, February 7th, 1909. 
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Duckworth, 6s. 
Lane, 6s. 
White, 6s. 


Pussie’s Christmas (song). Grannie Weldon. Weekes and 
Co., 4s. 

A Floral Sanctuary (song). Jules Rousseau. Weekes and 
Co., 4s. 

The Song of the Sparrow. Grannie Weldon. Weekes and 
Co., 4s. 


The Little Boy, and Robin Redbreast’s Nest (song). Grannie 
Weldon. Weekes and Co., 4s. 

Noél (song). Jules Rousseau. Weekes and Co., 4s. 

Chant sur le Berceau (song). Georgina Weldon. Weekes and 


Co., 4s. 

Night Thoughts (song). Georgina Weldon. Weekes and 
Co., 4s. 

Lead, Kindly Light (song). G. W. Ashley. Weekes and Co., 
Is. net. 


Danse Serpentine. Richard Knight. Weekes and Co., 2s. net. 
Round. Frederick Kitchener. Weekes and Co., 1s. 6d. net. 
Folk-Song Series (Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12). Percy Godfrey. 3d. 


each. 
Faithless Sally Brown (Four-Part Song). Herbert W. Pierce. 
4d. 
~——_ and Nunc Dimittis, in key of G. Alfred D. Parker. 
3d. 
POETRY 
Hic Et Ilic. Poems written at Home and Abroad. By H. J. 


Bulkeley, M.A. Routledge, 2s. 6d. 
The Story of the Bramble, and Other 


By Graham-Burr. Stock. 


Thoughts in Solitude. 
Poems. 








REPRINTS 


Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. With a sketch of the author. 
John H. Ingram. Routledge, 1s. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Edited by K. Harvey. Rout- 
ledge, Is. net. 


The Merghant of Venice. 
Is. net. 


By 


Edited by K. Harvey. Routledge, 


THEOLOGY 


Published under the Direction of the Foreign Translation 
* Committee. 

Cuiswina.—The New Testament, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 4d.; 
Heroes of the Faith, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 8d. For use in 
South Africa. 

Cree.—The Pathway of Safety, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 4d. 
For use in North America. 

Dutcu.—Daily Prayers for Boys and Girls, 32mo, paper 
cover, 1d. For use in South Africa. 

Car (Nicopar).—The Order of Morning Prayer, fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 6d. For use in the Nicobar Islands. 

FrencH.—Helps to Worship, 32mo, cloth, 8d. 

Hausa.—Service Book (Portions of Common Prayer and 
Hymns), feap. 8vo, cloth, 1od. For use in West 
Africa. 

LumasaBa.—The Church Catechism, fcap. 8vo, 3d. For 
use in the Uganda Protectorate. 

Lunyoro.—A Catechism. Part II. 
in the Uganda Protectorate. 

Lucanpa.—The Gospel of St. Matthew, with Commentary, 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. For use in the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate. 

Ustr.—A Catechism and Psalms and Hymns, fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 6d. 

Urpu.—The Book of Common Prayer. (Roman type.) 
Revised Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. For use in 
India. 

Xosa.—Form of Licensing a Clerk to the Cure of Souls, 
feap. 8vo, 1d. For use in South Africa. 


Cloth, 3d. For use 








SECOND: EDITION NOW READY. 
Cloth extra. Large Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE NEW WORD 


By ALLEN UPWARD, 


Corresponding Member of the Parnassus Philological Society, Athens. 


In view of the great circulation recently obtained by 
pationalist and materialist writings, the publisher 
believes that many persons may be glad to have their 
attent on drawn to a book, not the work of an ordinary 
Christian Apologist, which meets the rationalist on 
his own ground and answers him out of his own 
mouth. 


“As I turn over the leaves and re-read the passages I have marked, I utterly 
despair of conveying within my appointed limits any inkling o the author's 
fertility of ,hought and illustration." 

—Mr. WitiiaM ARCHER in MorninGc LEADER. 


“A spac ous mansion of delight. . . . ‘The New Word’ is a book of rare 
enchantment, with something of the freshness of the world’s youth about it."’ 
—Mr. Harry Jones in Dairy Curonicie. 


‘The distinguished Ph thellene, Mr. Allan Upward, row acknow edges the 
book in a second edition. . . . The sort of writing that means stimulus t_ the 
well grounded.”’—Cuurcu Times. 


*“ Words fail to convey the wealth of ideas, novel view po nts, wit, and 
amiable sarcasm which adorn the pages of ‘ The New Word.’ .. . It s a most 
refreshing criticism of our mechanical modes of thought."’ 

— BERDEEN '‘OURNAL. 


“Tt touches the whole gamut of knowledge. . . . The style is luminous, the 
matter is freshly and originally put, with the skill of a master.” 
—WESTERN Morninc News, 


London: A. C. FIFIELD, 44 Fleet Street, E.c. 
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ARTMOOR.—BOARDING-IN, PRI- 
VATE HOUSE; Men only; from 
November to March ; very suitable for reading 
parties ; lovely country, warm, and sheltered 
position. —- Apply ‘‘ CANTAB,’’ Middlecote, 
Ilsington, S. Devon. 





E r BOTTOM @& CQO., 
. BOOKSELLERS, &c. 


32 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


. NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post 
fre.—EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 
14-16 John Bright St., Birmingham. Harms- 
worth Encyclopedia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 
32s. Farmer and Henley’s Slang Dictionary, 
7s. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and 
Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 





Books for Sale 


Typewriting 





SMALL COLLECTION OF BOOKS. 
—ENGLISH LITERATURE, many 
First and Early Editions. To be Sold at great 
sacrifice, single volumes or the lot.—List on 
application to ‘'Q.,’’ c/o Dawson’s, 121 
Cannon Street, E.C. 





HACKERAY’S (W. M.) WORKS, 

with Illustrations by the Author and 
others; 26 vols., cr. 8vo., publishers’ cloth 
binding, new and unopened; published by 
Smith, Elder (1894) at £4 11s.; offered at 
50s. net.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 








THE 


BoCksseLLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Invested Capital £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


Offered to London Booksellers and their 
Assistants. 


For further information apply to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. GEorRGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 





YPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Specimens and references.—Address Miss 
MessER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 





YPEWRITING.—The WEST 
KENSINGTON OFFICES. Authors’ 
MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Private dictation room. Circulars, 
etc., duplicat d. Usual terms. References. 
Established sixte‘n years.—SIKEsS & SIKEs, 
2234 Hammersmith Road, London, W. 








ENRY SOTHERAN & CO,, 


BOOKSELLERS. 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant, 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140 Strand, W.C, (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37 Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 
Telegraphic Addresse—Bookmen, London. 





HERBORNE SCHOOL. 





An Examination for Entrance Scholarships, 
open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, will be 
held in the first week of June. Further 
information can be obtained from the Reverend 
the Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 








THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 


Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT. RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 








LORD ROSEBERY 
MR. BENJAMIN KIDD 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Lord Rosebery, in a letter to the Editor of ‘‘ Public Opinion,"’ 
dated November 28, 1908, from Dalmeny House, Edinburgh, says :— 
‘*I can truly say that * Public Opinion’ is a weekly joy to me. It 
gives me just what I want to read.” 


Mr. Benjamin Kidd, Author of ‘‘ Social Evolution '’ and “ Prin- 
ciples of Western Civilization,’’ writing from The Warders, Tonbridge, 
November, 1908, says :—‘‘I take ‘ Public Opinion’ every week, and 


THE FEBRUARY 
BOOK MONTHLY 


WHICH IS NOW ON SALE, 6d. NET, 
CONTAINS A SYMPOSIUM BY THE 
LEADING PUBLISHERS ON WHY THE 
WINTER PUBLISHING SEASON WAS 
BAD. THIS IS A MATTER WHICH 
INTERESTS WRITERS AND READERS 
ALSO, AND THEY SHOULD MAKE A 
POINT OF READING THE SYMPOSIUM. 





& CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 





Publishers of the ‘‘ Book Monthly,’’ SIMPKIN, MARSHALL 











find it one of the principal means of continuing my education that 
the world provides,"’ 


Public Opinion 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought & Activity 


EVERY FRIDAY. TWOPENCE. 


Edited by Percy L. Parker. 


The purpose of ‘‘ Public Opinion’ is to provide information by 
means of a weekly review of current thought and activity as they 
are expressed in the world’s newspapers, magazines, and books, and 
to put on record the ideas and activities which make for religious, 
political and social progress. 


‘Public Opinion '’ can be obtained from any newsagent or book- 
stall, or will be sent post free for one year to any address in the 
United Kingdom for 10s. 10d. ; and to any place abroad for 13s. per 
annum. Orders should be addressed to ‘‘ Public Opinion,'’ 31 & 32 
Temple House, Tallis St., London, E.C, 


Specimens free on application. 
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A GREAT novel in GREAT demand is 


PRIESTS OF PROGRESS 


By G. COLMORE. (Second Edition.) 
It throws a searching ray of light on a great public question. 


The SPECTATOR says: “T i j 
een EBC TAT ays he book is powerfully written, and its subject 


DID SHE DO RIGHT? 


By A. J. MACDONNELL. 
A Story of Modern Rome and a Mixed Marriage. 


FIRST TWO OPINIONS. 


“An interesting romance. The authoress's pict i 
Rome are excellent."’—BimminGHamM Post. ren eae ae 


“The characterisation is on broad lines and is quit i i 
runs merrily through 400 pages.''"—MancHESTER —— went 


THE BROKEN SNARE 


By LUDWIG LEWISOHN. 


A powerful, psychological study of the marri lati 
portraying the struggle and ultimate surrender of : poy tt of ‘high 
ideals who do not believe in the marriage ceremony. “ Beautifully and brilliantly 


written.” 
TOM GAL NEW 


E 
THE DREAM AND THE WOMAN 


READY NEXT WEEK at all Libraries and Booksellers. 





OTHER NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
THE TRICKSTER - - G. B. Burgin. 
THE LEVELLER . - Alexander McArthur. 


THE CITY OF THE GOLDEN GATE 
E. Everett Green. 
BANZAI! + . - - “ Parabellum.” 


AN ADVENTURE IN EXILE. Richard Duffy. 


ANOTHER LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 
THE DEVIL IN LONDON, by Geo. R. Sims. 1s. net. 


London: STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn. 

















AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


The Prize Novel of 1909. 250 Guineas Award 


THE FAITH OF WIS FATHERS 


By A. E. JACOMB. Price 6s. 


Out of 156 MSS. submitted in the great First Novel Competition 
of last year Mr. ANDREW Lana, Mr. W. L. Courtney, and Mr. 
CLEMENT K. SHorTER have selected the above as winner of the prize. 
This book was subscribed well on the day of publi- 
eation, and is now in brisk demand. Repeat orders 
from Libraries and the Tradeare coming in every day. 

OPIVIONS OF THE DAILY PRESS. 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “ It is, indeed, as the pub- 
lisher claims for it, an absorbing tale, holding the attention from first 
to last by reason of its intense human interest, and notable also for 
its truth and for its dissection of a very real, very dangerous, and 
almost invincible type of religious temperament.’ 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE says: “ The knowledge of human 
nature it displays, the craft of the characterisation, the tragic force, 
increasing as it goes along, and culminating in the terrible irony of 
the last few lines, are exceptional. There is no other word for it— 
Mr. Jacomb has written a notable book.” 

THE ACADEMY says: “ The Faith of his Fathers ” has won a 
prize of two hundred and fifty guineas offered in a recent ‘ compe- 
tition,’ and has, we think, won it worthily. For there is in it no 
trace of the straining after effect, the meaningless, ornate paragraph, 
the extravagantly ‘clever’ dialogue, and other inartistic super- 
fluities which are indications of the passion for ephemeral distinc- 
tion ; it proves, on the contrary, to be rather simply written, tense, 
straightforward, and grimly earnest.” 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHRONICLE says : “ This is actual, 
real, and powerful work ; it is painful, perhaps, but it is true.” 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says: “ There is nothing 
meretricious about it ; it is hard, prosaic stuff, hammered out un- 
flinchingly, with little of artifice, and with the appearance of de- 
tachment from the moral issues; . . . sound and faithful work.” 

THE LIVERPOOL DAILY POST says: “‘ That ‘ The Faith of 
his Fathers’ should be a first novel is nothing less than amazing. 
Mature and well-considered workmanship stands out clearly on 
every page. . . . Above all, the great tragic theme which is the 
central issue is certainly dominant, and worked out to a ruthless and 
convincing close. . . . Altogether, it is difficult to state in a few 
words how highly we think of this novel.” 


ANDREW MELROSE, 3 York St., Covent Garden, W.C. 














FORTHCOMING 


NEW POETRY 





SONNETS. 
Author of “ The City of the Soul.” 


recent work in “ The Academy.” 


previously been published in book form. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


The Sonnets in this volume have not 


They include Lord Alfred Douglas’s 


[Ready next month. 





THE CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY 


Being a Collection of Lyrics by Members of the Roman Catholic Community. 
Selected by T. W. H. CROSLAND. Fp. 8v0, pp. 250, 7s. 6d. net. 
A specially Choice Edition of this book will be printed on vellum, and 
limited to 20 copies, price 82 2s. net. 


[Ready shortly. 
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CHRISTIAN LITURGIES 


Messrs. COPE and FENWICK beg to announce that they have made arrangements for the publication of 
a series of Christian Liturgies translated from the original languages by competent scholars, and in many cases 
hitherto inaccessible to English readers. 


There are five main families or groups of Liturgies, three of them Eastern in origin and use, one Eastern in 
origin but Western in use, one Western both in origin and use. They are known either by the names of the 
Apostles with whom they are traditionally connected. or by the names of the countries or cities in which they 
are known or believed to have been once or always in use. 


It is the aim of the Publishers to present these Liturgies in a form that will render them useful not only 
to the Clergy and to Students, but to all who are interested in the History of Religion. 

With this object each Volume contains a carefully written Introduction giving a history of the rite, an 
account of the vestments of the clergy, and of the ornaments of the Church, and an analysis of the distinctive 


features of the Liturgy. 
(1) The Armenian Liturgy [Ready 


The First Volume contains the Divine Liturgy of the Holy Apostolic Church of Armenia. 

This Liturgy is said to date from the First Century, and to have been founded on that of the Church of 
Jerusalem. St. Gregory, the Illuminator, re-modelled it and introduced the Nicene Creed, and prayers from 
the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom and of Basil the Great were introduced in 430 A.D. 

On account of its antiquity, its precious characteristics, the beauty and richness of its imagery, this Liturgy 
appeals to the lover of literature no less than to the theologian. 


(2) The Coptic Liturgy [Ready 


The Publishers have been fortunate in securing permission to include in the Series the late Marquis of 
Bute’s translation of the Coptic Liturgy. 


The particular ritual of the Egyptian Christians commands special interest in view of the remarkable 
influence which it has had over the destinies of these extraordinary ag who, for over a thousand years, in 
the face of continued insult and persecution, have retained the Christian faith. 


(5) The Russian Liturgy [Ready 
The third Volume contains the Liturgy of the Holy Orthodox Catholic Apostolic (Greco-Russian) 


8 compiled, translated, and arranged from the Old Church-Slavonic Service Books of the Russian 
urch. 


The books are printed on a specially made paper, in large, clear type, with wide margins. The ritual 
directions are printed in red. 


A suitable binding has been designed for the series, and the Volumes are in post quarto size. The price 


of each Volume in the series is 5s. net. They can be obtained from any bookseller, or post free (5s. 4d.) direct 
from the Publishers. 


THE JEW AND HUMAN SACRIFICE 


By HERMANN L. STRACK, D.D., Ph.D., 


REGIUS PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 
Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. [Shorily 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE SABBATH 
By W. LOTZ, Ph.d., Theol. Lic. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Shortly 


MANUAL oF OCCASIONAL OFFICES 


FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY 


Arranged and Compiled by the Rev. J. L. SAYWELL, 
and Two Other Anglican Clergymen. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. net, [Shortly 
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umerous complaints having reached this Office 


as to difficulty in obtaining THE ACADEMY, we publish below a first list 
of the names and addresses of Newsagents and Booksellers at whose establishments 
THE ACADEMY is always on sale. Further lists will be published from time to time. 











Messrs. Sammels and Taylor, 
7 New Broad Street, E.C. 


Mr. W. Morffew, 
19 Edgware Road, W. 





Messrs. Davies and Co., 
23 Finch Lane 


Mr. E. Born, 
80 Copthall . Avenue, E.C, 


Mr. James Barker, naga 
2 Castle Court, 
Birchin Lane, E. Cc. 


Messrs. Leathwait and ‘Simmons, 
5 Birchin Lane, E.C. 











_Corakih, B.C. _ 





Mr. George Blai 
~y ‘Royal Exchange, E.C. 





Messrs. Pottle and Sons, 
14 and 15 Royal Exchange, E.C. 








Mr. T. Jenner, 
40A King William Street, 
London Bridge, E.C. 





Messrs. Wm. Dawson and Sons, Ltd., 
121 Cannon Stree:, E.C. 





Messrs. E. T. Bottom and Co., 


97 Queen Street, E.C., and 

Also at 
165A Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
32 Chancery Lane, E. Cc. 


51A Queen Victoria ‘Street, E.C, 


Messrs. Scripp’s. Library, 
13 South Molton Street, W. _ 


Mr. H. Offord, 
15 Avery Row, 








The Manager, 
Foreign Bookstall, 
Café Royal, 





Messrs. Bolton’s Library, 


Brook Street, W. _ 


68 Regent Street, W. _ 





81 Knightsbridge, W. 
Mr. E. George, 


13 Swallow Street, 
Regent Street, W. 





Messrs. Knowles and Co., 
Crown Court, 
Pall Mall, W. 
Messrs. Jones, Yarrell and Poulter, 
8 Bury Street, 
St. _St. James St Street, W. 


Messrs. ‘May and Williams, 
160 Piccadilly, 








Messrs. Bingham and Co., 
97 Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 








London, Ww. % 





96 Fleet Street, E.C. 





Messrs. Jones, Yarrell and Co., 
37 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 





Mr. Harrison, 
Devereux Court, 





Messrs. Parnell and Co., 
63 Southampton Row, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Temple, w.c. 





Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookstall, 
Hotel Russell, 
Russell Square, W.C, 





Mr. C. G. Norton, 
38 Marchmont Street, 





Mr. R. C. Willis, 


1 Green Street, 


Mr, J. Browne, 
5 New Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


Leicester Square, W.C. 


Russell Square, Ww.Cc, " 





Mr. H. Hunt, 
12 Bury Street, 
Bloomsbury, W. C. 





Mr, W. G. Palmer, 
5 West Kensington Terrace, W. _ 


Messrs. Yates’ Library, 











79 Wigmore Street, W. 
Mr. H. Perkins, 


3 Seymour Place, 
Portman Square, W. 


Mr. George Blair, Mr. F. Batson, 
11 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 82 Grosvenor Street, W. 
St. Bride’s Publishing Co., The News Stores, 


‘next) Hyde Park Hotel, 
Albert Gate, W. _ 


Messrs. T. Rastall and Son, 
81 Ebury Street, 





[a es _ London, W. _ 
Mr. T. Wyatt, 
198 Ebury Street, 
Pimlico, Ww. 
Mr. W. Weaver, 


157 Great Portland Street, W. 





Messrs. Toler Bros., Ltd., 
10 Coptic Street, 


Bloomsbury. 





Mr. William 


Green, 
138 Great Portland Strect, W. 





Mr. Noble, 


28 Upper Marylebone Street, W. 





Messrs. Keith, Prowse and Co., 
Bookstall, 
Langham Hotel, W. _ 





Mr. I. Carpenter, 
17 Lancaster Street, 
Lancaster Gate, W. | 


Mr. M. A. Ridge, 
43 Craven Road, 
_ Hyde Park, W. _ 


Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookshop, 
19 Craven Road, 


Paddington, W. 





Messrs. Crockett and Co., 





Messrs. F. Calder Turner, 
1 Bathurst Street, 
Hyde Park Gardens, W., 
8 Craven Road, 
Paddington, W 


Also 


Mr. M. E. Wilson, _ 
8 Clarendon Road, 
Holland I Park, Ww. 





Murley Brothers, 
112 Holland Park Avenue, W. 


Mrs. E. Jarvis, 
- 186 Holland Park Avenue, W. 





Mr. M. Pittman, 
41 Notting Hill Gate, W. 





C. H. Cooke, 
II Queen’s Road, 
Bayswater, W. 





Mr. 8. C. Carter, 
I Porchester Gardens, 
Queen’s Road, 
Bayswater, Ww. 


Messrs. Stanesby and Co., 
179 Sloane Street, 
Belgravia, S.W. 


Messrs. M. Hildreth and Co., 
10 and 12 Fulham "Road, S.W. 





Mr. Henry Roberts, 


2 Lower Grosvenor ' Place, S. WwW. 


Messrs. Scotter and Law, 
Belgrave Mansions, 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
Mr. J. Shrubb, 


165 Ebury Street, 
Pimlico, S.W. 





Messrs. W. H. Smith. 
Bookshop, 
Sloane Square, S.W. 


Messrs. Wright and Son, 
43-King’s Road, 
Sloane Square, S.W. 
Messrs. Jesson Bros., 
129 King’s Road, 





Chelsea, S.W. | 
Mr. A. F. Vedy, 
265 and 420 King’s Road, 
Chelsea, S.W. 





Mr. George R. Riches, 
510 King’s Road, 














Chelsea, S.W. 
Mr. R. Snare, 
21 Lower Richmond Road, 
Putney, S.W. 
Messrs. Blake and Co., 
62 Putney High Street, S.W. 
The Idler’s Own Newsagency, 
169 Upper Richmond Road, 
_ Putney, S. W. | 
Mr. R. Andrews, 


120 Upper Richmond Road, 
East Putney, S.W. 





Mr. Wm. John Arnold, 
Approach Book Stores, 





22 Leinster Terrace, W. 


London Bridge, S.E. 








A 


Persons who experience any difficulty in obtaining THE ACADEMY are 
requested kindly to communicate with 


The Manager of THE ACADEMY, 
63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 





PALLET 
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[IMR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BELOVED VAGABOND” 


SEPTIMUS 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 6s. SECOND IMPRESSION 


“ Light-hearted, whimsical, a thing of infinite laughter, 
which is nevertheless continually on the verge of tears, Mr. 
W. J. Locke’s new novel has a tone altogether its own, a 
tone deliciously elusive and enchanting.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘‘ All the elements that most delight the admirer of Mr. 
W. J. Locke’s novels are present in his new one 
‘ Septimus.’ ’’—Morning Post. 

‘* Unquestionably Mr. Locke’s ‘ Septimus ’ is éng of the 
most original and most entirely delightful novels of recent 
years. It is written with fresh humour and rare sympathy ; 
its analysis of character is masterly.”"—Birmingham Post. 

“ ... a lively, jolly, entertaining book, written in high 
spirits and eminently adapted to raise the reader’s spirits 
as high as the writer’s.’-—The Daily Chronicle. 

“The light and charming humour which has been Mr. 
Locke’s key of success is at its best in ‘Septimus.’ It 
sparkles over every page.’’"—The Outlook. 

““* Septimus’ is the beloved vagabond born under a 
happier star. .. . he is wholly delightful.’’"—Glasgow Herald. 


‘Through the pages of ‘ Septimus’ laughter and tears 
chase one another after the fashion of an April day. There 
are only four principals in the book, but we get to know 
them through and through, to sympathise with their joys 
and sorrows, to love them for their faults as well as their 
good points.’’—The Daily Mail. 


‘*, . . ‘Septimus’ is without doubt the most delightful 


‘story that has’ appeared for many months, and its success 


should be as remarkable as it is deserved. . . . will enable 
many warm-hearted ladies to enjoy the luxury of a ‘ good 
cry,’ for the pathos which is so close to Mr. Locke’s humour 
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lurks a sense of humour, and throughout its chapters the 
novelist gives full reins to a freakish imagination.’’— 
The Sunday Times. 
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